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THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND THE 
RELIEF OF DISTRESS 
HOWARD E. JENSEN 


HE CONSTRUCTIVE activities of the Federal Gov- 

ernment for the relief of distress permeate the entire 
National Recovery Program, insofar as it implies a partial 
revision of the old individualistic economies of business enter- 
prise, in the direction of a new social economics of human wel- 
fare. Ever since the emergence of scientific social work in 
America following the crash of 1873, applied sociologists have 
been investigating the destructive effect of destitution upon 
family and community life and the demoralization of person- 
ality and character resulting from inefficient and humiliating 
forms of relief. They have insisted that philanthropy is no 
substitute for economic reconstruction, that charity cannot 
take the place of pay rolls, and that indiscriminate almsgiving 
and the perfunctory aid of our antiquated poor laws must give 
way to policies of constructive social action. 

The especial interest of social technologists, social workers, 
and others directly concerned with the formulation and admin- 
istration of relief policies, however, centers in the Wagner- 
Lewis Federal Emergency Relief Act, approved May 12, 
1933. This Act appropriates $500,000,000 for relief purposes 
to be spent by the Federal Government in codperation with the 
states, and represents a two-fold development of far-reaching 
significance in relief measures. Under it the Federal Govern- 
ment for the first time in its history assumes direct financial 
responsibility for local relief and asserts its authority over the 
standards and policies of relief administration. 
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However widely this legislation may depart from our 
political traditions, it has the advantage over many other 
aspects of the National Recovery Program in that it is less 
experimental. Its underlying principles are the product of 
six decades of social work experience. Their adaptation to 
the national emergency became a topic of interest to profes- 
sional social workers early in the depression. They were 
formulated as a basis for legislative action in the fall of 1931, 
and introduced into the Second Session of the Seventy-Second 
Congress in December, 1931, as the La Follette-Costigan Bill. 
The bill failed, but was re-introduced in modified form a year 
later. It failed again but was again revised and enacted by 
the First Session of the Seventy-Third Congress last May. 
Although this delay gave the measure the advantage of eight- 
een months of professional criticism and political discussion 
before three sessions of Congress, and undoubtedly resulted 
in considerable improvement in the type of legislation and in 
the quality of administration which finally resulted, it is 
nevertheless regrettable that its enactment was postponed until 
the relief problem had assumed overwhelming proportions, 
and Federal action became imperative. 

Our attempt to deal with the relief situation during the 
course of the depression has developed as a tragedy in five 
acts. The first phase extended from the spring of 1929 to 
the fall of 1930. During this period the increasing costs of 
relief were borne by private charity. The problem was be- 
coming complicated at least six months before the stock 
market crash of October, 1929. During the six or seven years 
immediately preceding this event the number of industrial 
employees had quite steadily declined. Although these dis- 
placed workers were probably absorbed to a large extent in 
commerce, and in professional and personal service, the ad- 
justment was accompanied by an increasing amount of dis- 
tress. As early as the spring of 1929, the relief problem was 
causing urban social agencies in industrial centers no small 
concern. The usual seasonal decline in relief needs did not 
take its ordinary course, and in no month during the summer 
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of 1929 was the burden as light as for the corresponding 
month of the preceding year. In September, the relief costs 
in fifteen cities for which comparable data are available were 
$100,000 higher than the year previous. In October the curve 
leaped upward, and by December it was one hundred per cent 
higher than in 1928. 

Local governmental units were slow to respond to this in- 
creasing demand for relief, and the burden fell upon private 
social agencies and community chests. Deficits mounted as 
the winter wore on and by mid-summer of 1930 social agencies 
began to refuse to take new cases in which unemployment was 
the major factor. This policy was adopted for three reasons: 
first, to safeguard standards of social service to families for 
whom the agencies had already assumed obligation; second, 
to compel governmental units to shoulder their legal responsi- 
bility under the poor laws; and third, because a family which 
would be self-sustaining and self-directing except for unem- 
ployment does not need that kind of social case work which it 
is the primary purpose of the private social agency to provide. 

This action of the private agencies ushered in the second 
phase in the development of the relief problem. Private 
benevolence had failed, and we turned to local taxation. The 
great industrial cities, chiefly in the North and East, began 
to vote relief subsidies to private agencies, to enlarge their 
Departments of Public Welfare where such existed, and to 
establish them where they did not. In Milwaukee the De- 
partment of Public Welfare assumed full responsibility for 
transients and for all new unemployment cases. The govern- 
ment of Philadelphia, which had discontinued outdoor relief 
in 1879, resumed it in 1930 with an appropriation of $150,000. 
This was increased to $200,000 in the budget for 1931. St. 
Paul, Pittsburg, St. Louis, and other cities voted public sub- 
sidies to their private agencies or established funds upon which 
they could draw requisitions for specified types of need. 
Finally, the Board of Estimate of New York City voted 
$1,000,000 for relief. 

But by this time the relief problem had been seriously com- 
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plicated in over half the states by the great drouth of 1930, 
which was, from the standpoint of area, duration, and defi- 
ciency of rainfall, the worst in our history. It began in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland in December, 1929. It had crossed the 
mountains by March. It continued to spread down the Ohio, 
up and down the Mississippi, and out the Missouri during the 
spring and summer. By September agricultural production 
had been seriously curtailed in thirty states. Contrary to 
previous experience, short crops did not bring high prices. 
For owing to a combination of drouth and depression, the de- 
mand for farm commodities declined sharply, the commodity 
price level fell, and at the close of the season prices for agri- 
cultural products stood at the lowest point in fifteen years. 

Congress convened in December in the face of this two- 
fold emergency. At the request of the President, over $119,- 
000,000 was voted to the Department of Agriculture for em- 
ployment projects in drouth areas. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture was also authorized to lend $45,000,000 to farmers for 
the purchase of seed, fertilizer, stock feed, fuel and oil for 
tractors, and other purposes incidental to crop production, but 
Senator Caraway’s amendment to add $25,000,000 for loans 
to purchase human food was resisted by the White House and 
the bill became law without the food loans. Later in the ses- 
sion Senator Robinson of Arkansas amended the Interior 
Departmental Appropriation Bill to add $25,000,000 to be 
expended by the Red Cross for the purpose of “supplying 
food to persons otherwise unable to procure the same. In the 
hearings on this bill Judge John Barton Payne, chairman of 
the Central Committee of the Red Cross, stated that his organ- 
ization would refuse to administer the money, even if it were 
voted by Congress, and that in any event unemployment relief 
was beyond the scope of his organization. 

In the meantime, relief needs in the drouth area grew 
apace, and the disaster relief funds of the Red Cross were 
rapidly nearing exhaustion. Apparently as a backfire against 
the increasing demand from the drouth areas for action on the 
part of the Federal Government, the President approved of a 
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National Red Cross drive for $10,000,000 for drouth relief, 
insisting that the “American way” of meeting such distress is 
not by governmental aid, but by voluntary effort. The an- 
nouncement of this new demand upon the already inadequate 
resources of private charity drew the fire of community chest 
executives, and leading city chapters of the Red Cross wired 
to Washington their protests against the drive, because their 
cities were already overwhelmed by the demands upon them 
for unemployment relief. 

Apparently the Central Committee of the Red Cross had 
anticipated this reaction from the cities, for at the beginning 
of the drive they had issued a mollifying statement. “It is 
realized,” reads this statement, “that the generosity of the 
American people is being severely taxed to meet the various 
acute situations which are developing in our industrial cen- 
ters. The necessities of the case, however, demand serious 
sacrifice.” 

Thus under the double burden of drouth and depression, 
the relief expenditures of 1931 rose to twice the amount spent 
in 1930, and to four times that of 1929. By the fall of 1931 
many communities were near the end of their resources, both 
public and private. The standards of relief fell. Families in 
distress were placed on reduced food budgets. Butter, eggs, 
milk, the protective foods, were eliminated. Malnutrition 
among school children in industrial areas increased. The pay- 
ment of rent, medical attendance, and even water, light, and 
fuel bills began to be discontinued. In order to secure addi- 
tional funds for relief, community chests cut to the barest 
minimum the budgets of those health, recreational, educa- 
tional, child protective and character-building activities which 
constitute the major functions of social agencies in normal 
times. Emergency organizations were set up by local govern- 
ments with untrained and inexperienced workers, and old 
established agencies found themselves so overwhelmed with 
relief cases that they were compelled to permit their standards 
of social service to degenerate into haphazard emergency 
measures of mass feeding. 
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With the demonstrated inadequacy of local resources in 
the fall of 1931 the relief problem passed into its third phase, 
that of state aid. The first state to act was New York, whose 
legislature in September, 1931, appropriated $20,000,000. 
New Jersey followed with $10,000,000 in October, and Penn- 
sylvania with $10,000,000 in December. By mid-summer of 
1932 eight states had taken similar action. 

With singular blindness to political and economic realities, 
the prevailing sentiment at Washington was that the relief 
problem could be met by an extension of this policy of state 
action. Certain insurmountable legal obstacles to such an 
extension were somehow overlooked. In thirty-four states 
the constitution forbids the incurring of state and local in- 
debtedness for relief purposes. In twenty-two states the con- 
stitution limits the appropriations which state and local gov- 
ernments can make for the relief of distress. Most state con- 
stitutions prohibit both local and state governments from in- 
curring debts above certain limits, and most states also have 
legal limitations on the tax rate. Furthermore, many local 
governments were already in default, and many others were at 
the end of their resources. Nevertheless, on February 10, 
1932, Senator Fess declared in the Senate, “There is not a city 
in the country that cannot take care of its unemployed.” And 
a few days later Senator David A. Reed asserted, “Every- 
thing is sound in America, except that we are all in a stew of 
panic that cannot last. People cannot remain scared indef- 
initely. We are coming out of the panic just about as fast as 
we went into it.” And still later Senator Bingham trium- 
phantly produced a file of telegrams from thirty-nine gover- 
nors declaring that no one was starving in their states. This 
statement, if true, was beside the point. For standards of 
relief were falling, food riots were appearing, rents were go- 
ing unpaid, landlords were being forced into bankruptcy, tax 
delinquency sales were increasing, sheriffs were meeting with 
resistance in executing court orders in foreclosure and evic- 
tion cases, and school systems, health departments, and the 
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morale building activities of social agencies were being further 
demoralized in order to provide the funds for relief. 

Congress now began to act in niggardly fashion. On 
March 8, 1932, forty million bushels of wheat of the Grain 
Stabilization Corporation were made available for distribu- 
tion through the Red Cross. On July 5, forty-five million 
bushels of wheat and five hundred thousand bales of cotton 
were added. Finally, on July 21, 1932, the Emergency Relief 
and Construction Act was approved, and our problem entered 
into its fourth phase, that of Federal relief loans. This act 
authorized the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to lend to 
the states the sum of $300,000,000 to be repaid out of future 
Federal road grants. The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion was authorized to make the loans according to need, but 
not more than fifteen per cent of the total, or $45,000,000, 
could be loaned to any one state. 

This system of federal loans proved to be mistaken in 
principle and difficult to administer in practice. First, the 
loan feature was never taken seriously. While the bill was 
under consideration it was repeatedly suggested that Congress 
would ultimately wipe out the obligation. This seems to have 
been the prevailing feeling among the states, in spite of the 
frequent warnings of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion that the funds were loans, not gifts. Among the first 
applications made were those of Arizona, with one-third of 
one per cent of the population and Louisiana with less than 
two per cent, each asking for the maximum loan under the 
law, that is, for fifteen per cent of the total. 

Second, since the sums advanced were loans, not gifts, the 
Federal control which could be exercised over their administra- 
tion was inadequate. The law provided for no guarantee of 
sound social service policies. It set no minimum standards 
except as they were implied in the required accounting system, 
and established no check on the efficiency of the methods of 
distribution. 

Third, its administration was made a subordinate interest 
of a huge money lending corporation whose responsible officers 
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could claim no special competency in dealing with the issues 
involved. Nevertheless, in the light of these and many other 
weaknesses, it should be recognized that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation did a good job in administering a bad 
law. 

The demonstrated inadequacy of the Federal Loan System 
led to the Federal Emergency Relief Act of last May, and 
with it our relief problem passed into its fifth phase. Al- 
though the recognition of Federal responsibility for direct 
relief and the assertion of Federal authority over its admin- 
istration which the act authorizes is a radical departure from 
our political traditions, it is far less radical than is generally 
supposed. Contrary to popular opinion, it is not building up 
at Washington a Federal bureaucracy in the relief field. The 
act limits the expenses of Federal administration to $350,000 
for a fund of $500,000,000, or slightly over one-twentieth of 
one per cent for administrative purposes. There is little dan- 
ger of bureaucracy in that. Nor does it mean that the Federal 
government is permanently supplementing local political units 
in relief operations. Such an outcome would be little short of 
deplorable. 

Unquestionably the Federal Relief Administration is per- 
manently shifting the burden of relief expenditures from 
private benevolence to the local tax rate. This, however, is 
nothing new. For several years prior to the depression only 
a small proportion of relief expenditures were met from pri- 
vate funds. Statistics are uncertain, but in seventy-six cities 
for which data are available for 1929, at least seventy-five per 
cent, and possibly more than eighty per cent of the relief ex- 
penditures were derived from tax funds. And for rural com- 
munities, where private social work is non-existent or rudi- 
mentary, the average proportion of relief borne by taxation 
was probably considerably higher. In 1930, owing to the 
slowness of local government to assume its fair share of the 
additional burden, the private relief expenditures of these 
seventy-six cities rose slightly, but in 1931 they declined to 
twelve per cent of the total, with a still greater decline in the 
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following year. This winter, for the first time in our history, 
relief is, with some local exceptions, definitely out of the 
budget of privately financed social work. 

Again contrary to popular opinion, there is little warrant 
for the fear that this trend will dry up the sources of private 
benevolence. Before the depression, over seventy-five per 
cent of the funds raised by community chests was for non- 
relief purposes, and in some cities, like Detroit, where the en- 
tire relief burden had been shifted to the tax rate, community 
chests were raising millions for social service, but not one cent 
for relief. For 1933-34 the chests have set their goal for 
slightly less than last year, but on the whole, the funds are 
designated for those constructive and experimental types of 
social service which, long before the depression, occupied the 
major attention of private social agencies. The frequently 
expressed opinion that with the shifting of relief to the tax 
rate privately financed social work will cease, is based upon 
misinformation as to the nature of social work, and upon a 
misunderstanding of the American temper. 











THE FOLK STORY IN AMERICA 
MARY AUSTIN 


OW THAT I can look back on the whole scale of my 

story interests, I can see that I had always liked the folk 
story better than any other, the sort of story I heard my own 
ancients telling, the sort I learned very early to draw up out 
of incident and anecdote going on about me, and learned to 
run down in footnote and reminder among my elders. But the 
sort of story that was prevalent at the time, along in the early 
nineties when I began to be explicitly interested in the story 
as a literary medium, was very different from that in which 
other young people were then interested. I had slipped into the 
limitation of Washington Irving, when he said “I consider the 
story merely a frame on which I stretch my materials. It is the 
play of thought and sentiment and language, the weaving of 
characters, lightly yet expressively, delineated, the familiar and 
faithful delineation of scenes of common life... .” But the 
popular story of that period was not in the least like that. 
What editors of that day wanted was “reading matter, next 
to which” advertisements could expediently be placed, of 
which the salient ingredient was what went by the name of 
local color. The more highly colored the better, and you 
might take as much space as you wanted for elucidating that 
color and spread it on as thickly as you liked. 

But my own notion was that color was something you 
ought to find already on the reader’s hands. What I wanted 
was a background completely existent, such as you find taken 
for granted in fairy tales, or in that single example of the 
short short story in its perfection, the story of the Prophet 
and the Woman Taken in Adultery. You weren’t, in that 
story, held up on the question of what constitutes adultery, or 
the common behavior of prophets. The people were simply 
there with a given pattern of reactions, and the story hap- 
pened. But the mode of the hour was that authors went to no 
end of trouble to account for and describe, until the whole 
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atmosphere was so completely drenched with local color that 
you couldn’t get into the story any way but by getting yourself 
thoroughly sloshed about in it. 

There was an excuse for that, perhaps, in the circumstance 
that the fashion of life in any particular locality in the United 
States varied to a degree that induced variations in behavior, 
which had to be fully explained before the track of the story 
could be securely plotted amid them. But what I wanted was 
a certain solidity and alikeness of the underpinning of all 
stories, which you could take in a measure for granted, the 
way you could the universality of motive and behavior in a 
story like Cinderella. You didn’t, for instance, have to ex- 
plain the proud Sisters, nor the existence of Fairy God- 
mothers, and the ease with which pumpkins turned into 
coaches. But the world of the short story in my young day 
was so completely at variance with itself that you had to do 
an immense amount of constructing and explaining to make it 
come out right with the story incident. I suppose it was the 
perplexity I was in over this condition that made me notice at 
once, when I was brought in contact with trained hunting 
dogs, as I have explained in another place,’ that they were 
able to take an interest in stories about their own adventures. 
They could listen with pride or chagrin to their own stories as 
told by their owners; and very shortly after, I came in touch 
with sheep dogs and their attendant herders, and discovered 
that the dogs not only recognized familiar tales of their own 
adventures, but could, when the adventure was a lively one, 
relive it joyfully, and even get the drift of an unfamiliar tale 
told about some other sheepherder’s dog. The advantage of 
sheep dogs was, of course, that they were bred for the kind of 
intelligence that made communication possible between them 
and their masters, that it went on every day and all day, in- 
stead of being reserved for the unfrequent occasion of the 
hunt, and that the vocabulary between dog and master was 
greatly extended by gesture, which expressed the story in 
terms of activity. A well trained sheep dog gathered the flock, 
1 Earth Horizon (Houghton Mifflin & Co.). 
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set it in motion, turned it, stopped it, bedded it, kept count, 
collected stragglers, and took offensive measures against the 
enemy of the flock. Thus the dog learned the proper place in 
the flock of between two and three hundred individual sheep,? 
learned to know when any of them were missing, and how, and 
in what direction to round them up. 

It is probably not realized by the generality that every 
flock carries one black sheep, or a goat, to every fifty or so of 
flock members, and that these are placed -so regularly in the 
flock that for more than a handful of flock members to be 
missing brings the black markers so much closer together that 
the loss is immediately noticeable. And with all that knowl- 
edge, it was possible to tell such dogs a story involving them in 
a characteristic flock incident. It was in discovering how a 
flock is patterned by its behavior possibilities that I came to a 
realization of how a story is made by adding behavior, unit 
to unit, so that an intelligent dog can enjoy remembered units 
of activity. And a little later when I came to the story telling 
habits of Indians, among whom tales are often told quite com- 
petently in sign talk, I began to understand that the whole 
story business consists in the creation of assorted patterns of 
selected single behaviors. 

When I speak of Indian stories as patterns, I mean realis- 
tic stories, not myths, which are patterns of thought and idea- 
tion plotted on the constitution of life as it is understood 
among Indians. All Indians have both kinds; stories of the 
movement of invisible forces at work on the stuff of life, and 
stories of how life itself gets accomplished. Myth stories are 
patterned by the Indian’s notion of how the invisible life 
forces are supposed to work, and realistic tales relate what 
takes place among the visible activities of behavior. 

By the Piutes, among whom I was initiated into the real 
stories, they were called One Smoke stories, being chiefly the 
sort of tales that get told around the fire in the intervals be- 
tween ceremonial rituals, while the company relaxes itself 
with the little cornhusk cigarets filled with native tabac. One 
* The Flock (Houghton Mifflin & Co.). 
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tells while the rest smoke, and then the next one in the circle 
leaves off smoking and tells another, short and explicit and 
packed with reality. 

By such means I came up through the animal experience 
to the man nature and the genuine stuff of realistic fiction. 
To the worker in this field who has lacked my opportunities to 
study the business of story telling as it goes on between men 
and animals, it may sound surprising to say that among 
animal stories I found all the essentials of plot well developed, 
so that I shouldn’t hesitate to tell in your presence a sheep 
story to sheep dogs who might be complete strangers to me, 
and guarantee their interested participation in it. One can see 
auto-storytelling going on among young animals of all the 
hunting kind, the story around which is plotted the complete 
activity of tracking out the movements of the prey, the creep- 
ing up of the hunter, the pounce, the attack and victory, and 
the rehearsal of the many times repeated process of successful 
hunting. Once I even saw a fox who had missed his spring at 
a rabbit go back and try it over again as if to satisfy his own 
question as to why he missed. I have often seen young 
animals rehearsing in advance the tribal complex in which the 
whole bag of hunting tricks is practiced, and I have seen a 
hunting mother slap her young for clumsiness in the try-out. 

So one gets back to the fundamental of tale telling in the 
normal incidents of life practice as rehearsal, immensely im- 
portant to successful life adventure. I can tell a story to wise 
sheep dogs which has as many as four elements: the flock, 
considered as an entity, the fraction of the flock which has 
strayed or been frightened off, the herder, who sets the story 
plot in motion, and the flock enemy, usually a coyote or a wolf. 
Later, when I put my knowledge to use in teaching in the 
Normal School at Los Angeles the art of Oral Story telling, 
I learned that it is very difficult to tell a story orally to human 
young which has more than four characters in it, and if there 
are more than that number, they have to be sorted under one 
title, as the three proud sisters of Cinderella, or the unassorted 
group of bystanders in the story of the Prophet and the 
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Woman Taken in Adultery. With hunting dogs, however, | 
never managed to get more than three elements to a story, the | 
master, the dog, and the quarry. By the time I came to In- 
dians, I had learned not only to expect no more than four 
active elements in a story, or if other elements entered, they 
were to be grouped under a title which made of them an entity, 
our tribe, the enemy, my clan, the other animals. 

There is a trick which Indians are fond of employing when 
an incident has been particularly enjoyed, of repeating it, even 
to the exact words, with simply another character of the same 
group, another Indian or animal or object, as when in the 
Piute story, Tavwots sets out to catch the Sun in his snare, he 
asks and receives help from practically all the trees in the 
Piute country, asking them individually, one after another, in 
the same words and getting the same answer. It is incredible 
the number of repetitions of that sort a given story will stand, 
when the primary incident is sufficiently interesting. In gen- 
eral, the number of them can be tied up with the repetitions 
allowed to other units of design in other arts, the number of 
times a musical phrase can be employed in the same tune, the 
repetitions of an item of design in a pottery pattern, of a 
movement in a dance. Usually, there is a disposition to make 
such repetitions follow the use of sacred numbers, four or six, 
according as the quarters of the Horizon are divided or the 
sacred colors listed. But these are mere literary flourishes, 
or embellishments, that give sanctity to narratives that have a 
more or less esoteric character. They are not used in realistic 
tales of the characteristic One Smoke type. 


II 


I had already acquired a certain knowledge of Indian tales 
before the years in which the incidents related began to take 
place, and I had a realizing dissatisfaction with the current 
American form of Indian legends, made over as most of them 
were, on the plan of the existing European folk tale. Whole 
volumes of Indian stories, as published formerly, have the dis- 
ability that they have been remade and distorted out of their 
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original form, to bring them into European resemblances, so 
that they lose all freshness and variety. 

I was always, I think, aware of the underlying oriental 
trend of Indian myth and legend, owed to its Mongolian 
strain, but now that I was brought into direct contact with the 
Amerind myth on its native soil, I became aware of distinc- 
tions of method and style that even people who undertake to 
deal with them professionally fail to make. First of these is 
the differentiation given to every myth by its esoteric or ex- 
eteric uses, the values it has as sacred enlightenment, and its 
values as story merely. These values are almost always ac- 
companied by the distinctions we give ourselves to the mere 
relation of Bible stories as entertainment, and their values as 
sacred instruction, which are, on the whole, distinctions of 
literary style, so that through following it the Amerind tales 
get into our literature as poetry or prose. And, in most cases, 
the literary quality which they lose as prose narrative is 
further depreciated by an attempt to remake them on Euro- 
pean models. A few years ago a collection of Indian myths 
issued from one of our leading universities which failed 
completely to make this distinction between esoteric, or cer- 
emonial, use of the legend in question, and the exoteric ver- 
sion. 

It wasn’t all at once, by merely saying the words, that I 
arrived at these distinctions myself. What I had finally to 
discover was that the economy of style which characterized 
the two modes of telling was no mere trick of words, but the 
essential item of the teller’s grip on the quality of life out of 
which the story issued. If one were to tell Indian tales, or 
sheepherder’s, or cowboy’s, or bear hunter’s—any sort of dis- 
tinctively folk stories—they must be the sort of tales such 
people told each other with complete adjustments of the mode 
of life and the environment involved. The environment had 
absolutely to disappear into the story, with nothing left over. 
The story itself would have to be completely resolved, every 
item so satisfyingly disposed of that no question remained to 
be asked, nor explanation offered. Occasionally an explan- 
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atory phrase is offered, where a story is related from one 
tribal group to another, but in the main the tale carries all its 
implications as necessary strokes of the telling. Nor did I 
ever come, with all my inquiry into folk methods, upon the 
trick ending. With all due respect to Mr. Henry, in whose 
work the quality of folkness abounds, the trick ending is no 
true story teller’s device. The nearest one arrives at a techni- 
cal trick, in Amerind story, is that odd little stir of the tale, 
the pointing up of its intent, just before the end, like the warn- 
ing rattle that advises one that the story is about to strike. 
When one listens to an Indian telling a story to other Indians, 
this is always shrewdly discernible, so that if you do not get it, 
you may be sure that the teller is taking account of your alien 
quality as a listener, or that what he tells figures in his own 
mind as a sketch, the shadow of a story not yet completely 
resolved. 
III 


Of minor technicalities, besides the skill with which the 
story is completely swallowed in the environment, there are 
two or three that cannot be omitted. One of these is the spar- 
ing use of names, which are seldom employed except where it 
is important to the story to do so. One tells a story of a man 
and his friend, “a woman that he likes,” “that Sioux,” any 
device whereby the actor is made to disappear into the back- 
ground. When the teller is a character in the tale, he is kept 
in a state of nearly complete detachment. Of all the impulses 
that lead to story telling among aboriginals, exhibitionism 
figures least frequently. In telling, the mood of the incident 
is struck almost immediately, within the first two or three 
sentences, and it is always the mood of the story and not of 
the teller. No mistake that we make in the retelling of a first 
person story is further from the aboriginal method than to 
begin with the attitude of the teller to the tale, and gradually 
ease him into its complications. With the aboriginal, before 
the story is offered to an audience, its umbilical cord has 
always been cut. 
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What annoyed me excessively in my first volume of short 
stories* was the insistence of the publishers that they should 
be each introduced by explanatory comment growing out of 
their occasions. Among aboriginals this sort of thing is never 
done. By making the story too intimately the possession of 
the teller, something of the possessiveness of the hearer is lost, 
and it is indispensable to the primitive teller that the story 
should stand to the hearer in place of an experience, which is 
the primary reason why it should be told at all. 

I have used the term “realistic,” the thing that happens, to 
describe the sort of story that gets called Folk Tale as distin- 
guished from the Myth, in which things, figurative and imag- 
inative, are made to do duty for realities not physically appre- 
hended. But one has to remember that, for the primitive, 
many things get credit for actually happening which really 
occur in that borderland between things that have a palpable 
existence, and other things which have only a psychic reality ; 
dreaming true, talking animals, mountains that walk, dead 
that return, and Gods that appear and hold converse. All of 
these things have a kind of believable reality to the Indian, on 
a plane from which he draws the note of mystery in dealing 
with them. One finds the same thing in Negro tales, and 
even entering more or less in the lore of peoples from whom 
our expectation of intellectual apprehension is slightly higher. 
The point about the occurrence of these matters in Indian 
mythology is that where they occur without interference of 
another, allegedly higher culture, they are found in forms that 
go distinctly by the title literary, with beauty and dignity of 
language and ritual of phrasing. It is probable that this is 
the case everywhere where the language is native and uncor- 
rupted. Certainly we realize that condition in the ancient lan- 
guages of the world, precisely as it is known to be the case in 
the older Indian tongues, like the Zufli, and the Delaware, and 
the most developed languages of Old Mexico, so that we face 
the loss of explicit literatures, worthily so called, in every ad- 
vanced tribe, dying out with its cultural decay, hymns, tribal 

* Lost Borders (Harper and Bros.). 
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epics, origin myths, histories, noble and persuasive moralities, 
all clothed with that quality of form which we agree in calling 
literary. 

One of the items that may keep us permanently from se- 
curing these treasures of primitive literature, being cast away 
in the neglect of our tribal cultures, is, of course, the sacred 
characters they keep within the tribe, which makes them in- 
communicable. There is, for instance, at Taos Pueblo, still 
recited annually the tribal epic which takes two men each two 
hours to recite consecutively, of which not one line has yet 
been communicated to White attention. Presumably, there is 
a separate version of the epic for each of the remaining lan- 
guage groups of the New Mexico Pueblos, which, if we judge 
by the one which the skill of Frank Hamilton Cushing pre- 
served to us from Zufii, is of superior literary quality, fully 
on a par with the scriptures of the ancient Jews, on which we 
so much depend for our own origins. And it is unlikely that 
we will ever get anything of them except the broken frag- 
ments that come down to us in their exoteric form as folk 
tales, disjointed, prosified, and shorn of their esoteric sig- 
nificance. 

I do not mean to say that here in the Southwest the whole 
color and pattern of this rich folk literature is lost. Perhaps 
we are catching it in time to keep the original color and flavor 
of that portion of it which has shed its extra sacred quality, 
as it is actually told to Indian children. The loss of religious 
sanctions for these things has the advantage that it releases 
the material for literary treatment by younger members of the 
tribe. This new movement of appraisal which has begun at 
Duke University should prove helpful, and the presence in 
New Mexico of many writers intelligently aware of what 
there is to save or lose. Much of it has already passed by the 
process of osmosis, in contact around the camp fires of the 
desert. Something of the Indian method has been taken over 
by the Spanish speaking population, just as something of the 
legendary lore of Saints has been taken up from the Spanish 
by the Indians, something of the terseness and figurative qual- 
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ity has gone from the Indian to the cowboy and prospector. 
Will Rogers has served to slither the dry alertness of Indian 
humor into the American occasion. I recall with interested 
amusement that it was The Mercury, the smartest, forwardest 
of American magazines, that began first to publish my One 
Smoke Stories, and that other magazines were not too long in 
following with the Short, Short Story which is the true 
Indian genre. 

One of the factors which works unconsciously in the mind 
to hasten the use of the native American folk tale, is the felt 
need of generically American expressiveness, figures, illustra- 
tions for the native quality of our national life which shall 
have an intrinsically American significance, things seen or 
remembered which take only native color, give back only a 
truly American resonance, something more valid than the 
faded hues of European myth. We have ceased to be even 
homesick for the European relevance; we are disposed to find 
in The Canoe That the Partridge Made, or The Man Who 
Walked with the Trues, the complete figure of comparison, 
the pattern coming out of our own primitiveness for our im- 
mediate emergency. All in all, there is a freshness about the 
native encounter which can be best matched, without more 
truly native adventure, with the land, the animal, the explicitly 
American instance. We are aware of being, at last, no longer 
merely past European nor prospective citizens; we are the 
Folk, the present American reality, disposed to realize on our 
immense and colorful inheritance of Folkness. 











SAMUEL SEWALL, REVEALER OF PURITAN 
NEW ENGLAND 
HENRY W. LAWRENCE 


N THE twenty-third day of December in the year 1714, 
Samuel Sewall, eminent Puritan magistrate, went to 
church. There is nothing in this fact, however, to occasion 
tumultuous excitement. He had been going to church several 
times a week for the preceding half century. On this par- 
ticular day, nevertheless, he received from the sermon a dis- 
turbing and revealing jar, against which unpleasantness he 
entered a mild protest in his diary. Here is the entry: 

Decr. 23. Dr. C. Mather preaches excellently from Ps. 37. Trust 


in the Lord &c. Only spake of the Sun being in the center of our 
System. I think it inconvenient to assert such Problems. 


The Reverend Doctor Cotton Mather ordinarily was by no 
means a rampant progressive in his theology, though he did 
sometimes show an alarming readiness to consider, and even 
to accept, relatively new notions propounded by science while 
they were still in the “falsely so called” stage. He it was, for 
instance, who once carried on, against the most bitter and 
ferocious opposition, a truly heroic struggle to introduce in- 
oculation against smallpox into plague-stricken Boston. In 
the sermon referred to above, however, he was on a much 
firmer, or at least a more anciently established, foundation. 
He was merely asserting, and reconciling with the current 
theology, the hypothesis that the sun, rather than the earth, 
is the center of our celestial system. Copernicus had pro- 
claimed this im the year 1543, one hundred and seventy-one 
years earlier, but New England was not going to be stam- 
peded headlong into any such novelty. Harvard College, that 
local nursery of the prophets, had for some time displayed 
signs of accepting the innovation, but Harvard was already 
showing itself increasingly untrustworthy in several other 
points fundamental to the faith of the fathers. All things 
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considered, Sewall probably had the great majority of his con- 
temporaries with him in his belief that it was still “inconven- 
ient to assert such Problems.” ‘Two centuries are, after all, 
a relatively brief period in which to change ene’s mind. If 
this new Copernican view were really of God, it would inev- 
itably become established in God’s own time. Why try to 
hurry it, or to disturb the meditations of the anciently ortho- 
dox by introducing it into sermons? New England’s religious 
Main Street was a highway divinely cast up for the righteous, 
and needed not to be repaved by scientific guesses not yet 
sufficiently established. 

Unsound theology was not to be tolerated, in clergy or in 
laity, in man or woman, in old or young. Orthodox belief was 
rigorously exacted even of the newly born infant, and doubt- 
less also of the babe as yet unborn. It was taught not alone by 
the preacher but also by the poet. One of the best sellers of the 
period was Poet Wigglesworth’s sixteen hundred line thriller, 
accurately entitled “The Day of Doom.” In this lurid and 
circumstantial account of nearly all that is to happen at the 
great Last Judgment Day of this perishing world, we are 
shown the Almighty putting in their places such bumptious 
babes as have presumed to challenge His matchless decrees 
about infant damnation. He is made to remark, with gracious 
persuasiveness, on the subject of their congenital depravity : 


A Crime it is; therefore in bliss you may not hope to dwell; 
But unto you I shall allow the easiest room in Hell. 


It is hardly imaginable that the most perverse complainer 
should answer back to such logic and such leniency. Hence 
it follows that, 


The glorious King thus answering, they cease and plead no longer: 
Their consciences must needs confess his reasons are the stronger. 


A seventeenth century New Englander who was sound on 
the fundamentals of theology, however, was allowed to carry 
about with him such further beliefs about the unknown, the 
divine, and the dreadful as his temperament required. The 
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learned and influential Cotton Mather, for example, seems to 
have regarded himself as a sort of football in a game, with no 
time out, between God and His angels on one side, seeking to 
advance him toward the goal-posts marked “Heaven,” and 
Satan, with his team of lesser devils, struggling toward a 
touchdown at the opposite end of the field. These powers of 
light and darkness were incredibly busy with every aspect of 
his daily life. The mean cunning of Satan descended to such 
deviltry as the theft of Mather’s manuscript of a sermon, 
leaving him suddenly to preach from memory. On the other 
hand, the Almighty was so alert for his protection, and so re- 
sourceful, that one day as the busy minister was going down 
to the harbor to preach to a fleet of vessels that had just ar- 
rived, he was miraculously made so sick at his stomach that 
he had to return hastily to his home, the reason for this 
miracle being that there was yellow fever aboard the fleet, to 
protect him from which infection an angel of the Lord had 
led him away ad nauseam. 

Cotton Mather luxuriated in this atmosphere of super- 
naturalism. His ecstatic diary reads like a fervid fusing of 
the Apocalypse, Pilgrim’s Progress, and Alice in Wonderland. 
It is so occupied with descriptions of Heaven and the ap- 
proaches thereto, that it shows us very little of contemporary 
New England. X Samuel Sewall, on the contrary, is immensely 
interested in this present world, though he never quite allows 
himself to forget that he is supposed to regard it as a vale of 
tears.) His gossipy diary records a vast number of things 
that he did, thought, saw, heard, ate, drank, loved, hated, the 
tremendous with the trivial. It is almost a cinema reproduc- 
tion, with sound, of what was happening all about him, and 
also inside him. 

More adequately than any other one document, it reveals 
Puritan New England of the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. Of Samuel Sewall it has been com- 
petently said that he possessed a “genius for_self-revelation,” 
and that his diary “is the most intimate record now-available 
of life in New England” during his time. “In interest it 
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ranks with the diaries of Evelyn and Pepys,” says another 

authority ; and still another has very recently described it as 
: “one of the most important of all the social documents of the 
time.” In his early twenties this one hundred per cent New 
Englander began his fifty-five-year-long personal record, and 
he continued it until a few months before his death, showing 
therein the very essence of the period in which he lived (1652- 
1730), and making no secret of his own innermost thoughts. 

Sewall, the Puritan layman, like Mather, the Puritan min- 
ister, was ever busy in facilitating the escape of sinners from 
the wiles of the Devil, but the layman’s methods were some- 
what lacking in the confident precision of the minister’s. The 
efforts of these two men with their own children illustrate the 
difference, as they do also the absorbing preoccupation of the 
Puritan mind. The most important mental activity of that 
Calvinistic generation, even during childhood, was worrying 
about everlasting damnation. If the children were not in this | 
iriferfial state of mind most of the time, it was no fault of their 
logical and devoted elders. The prevailing theological view 
that an eternity of cumulative cremation could be escaped only 
by the mysterious lottery of predestination, was earnestly ex- 
plained as soon as the infant could grasp the charming idea. s 
Cotton Mather mentions the case of a baby girl named Jerusha 
who died aged two years and seven months, yet had already 
asked for prayers and expressed faith. When his own little 
daughter Katharine was five years old, he confirmed his hope 
and hers that she was elected into the foreordained minority 
of the saints by this expedient. 

“T took my little daughter Katy into my Study,” he writes, 
“and there I told my child that I am to Dy Shortly.” Asa 
matter of mere fact, he was still in his thirties, and in normal 
health. “I sett before her the sinful condition of her Nature, 
and I charged her to pray in secret places every day.” Ap- 
parently, however, notwithstanding this child’s normal des- 
perate wickedness, her reverend and distinguished father had 
some kind of a pull with the foreordaining authority or an 
advance tip as to who the winners were to be, which sufficed 
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to guarantee the desired outcome for her immortal soul. “At 
length, with many Tears, both on my part and hers,” he con- 
tinues, “I told my child that God had from Heaven satisfied 
me that she shall be brought home unto the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

The children of a layman seem to have been without this 
special kind of benefit of clergy. At any rate, Samuel Sewall 
was unable to furnish anything more than vague hopefulness 
for his ten-year-old son, Sam, after coaxing him into a terri- 
fying glimpse through Death’s dark doorway. The soul-sav- 
ing procedure is thus described in his diary: “Richard Dumer, 


\. a flourishing lad of 9 years old, dies of the Small Pocks. I 


tell Sam of it and what need he had to prepare for Death, and 
therefore to endeavour truly to pray when he said over the 
Lord’s Prayer: He seem’d not much to mind, eating an Apple; 
but when we came to say, Our Father, he burst out into a bit- 
ter cry and said he was afraid he should die. I pray’d with 
him, and read Scriptures comforting against death.” 

Possibly Sam was in a suitable mood for alarm, catching 
the contagion of godly terror from his little sister Elizabeth, 
who had just passed her seventh birthday. Two days earlier 
than the entry just quoted, the diary records that “it falls to 
my daughter Elizabeth’s Share to read the 24. of Isaiah, 
which she doth with many tears, not being very well, and the 
Contents of the Chapter, and sympathy with her drew tears 
from me also.” As the modern reader may possibly recall, 
the twenty-fourth chapter of Isaiah shows the Old Testament 
Jehovah on a rampage of righteous wrath. “Behold,” says 
its first verse, “the Lord maketh the earth empty, and maketh 
it waste, and turneth it upside down, and scattereth abroad the 
inhabitants thereof.” A bit boisterous and disconcerting, this, 
to a trustful and tender-minded little girl, already properly 
familiar with the Calvinistic creed. 

When this same Elizabeth was fourteen years old, she was 
still contemplating the terrors of the damned. Says the diary: 
“When I came in, past 7, at night, my wife met me in the 
Entry and told me Betty had surprised them. I was surprised 
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with the abruptness of the Relation. It seems Betty Sewall 
had given some signs of dejection and sorrow; but a little 
after dinner she burst out into an amazing cry, which caused 
all the family to cry too; Her mother ask’d the reason; she 
gave none; at last she said she was afraid she would goe to 
Hell, her Sins were not pardoned. She was first wounded by 
my reading a Sermon of Mr. Norton’s . . . and those words in 
the Sermon, Ye shall seek me and shall die in your sins, ran in 
her mind and terrified her greatly. And... She read out of Mr. 
Cotton Mather—Why hath Satan filled thy heart, which in- 
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creas’d her Fear. Her mother asked her whether she pray’d. ’ 


She answered, Yes; but feared her prayers were not heard 
because her Sins not pardoned.” At this point, expert aid 
was calledin. Mr. Willard, the family minister, was sent for, 
and apparently it was a hurry call: “Mr. Willard, though sent 
for timelyer . . . came not till after I came home. He dis- 
coursed with Betty who could not give a distinct account, but 
was confused, as his phrase was, and as had experienced in 
himself. Mr. Willard pray’d excellently. The Lord bring 
Light and Comfort out of this dark and dreadful Cloud,” 
concludes the anxious father, “and Grant that Christ’s being 
formed in my dear child, may be the issue of these painfull 
pangs.” 

Nearly six weeks later (February 22, 1696) Betty was 
still shuddering on the brink of perdition. “Betty comes to 
me almost as soon as I was up and tells me the disquiet she 
had when waked; told me she was afraid should go to Hell; 
was like Spira, not Elected. Ask’d her what I should pray 
for; she said, that God would pardon her Sin and give her a 
new heart. I answered her Fears as well as I could, and 
pray’d with many tears on either part; hope God heard us.” 

Betty seems to have kept on shuddering, however, and to 
have reached a condition bordering upon insanity a few 
months later. She was sent away from home for about three 
months to recuperate, and brought back “well, blessed be 
God.” . Henceforth this fifteen-year-old Puritan maiden di- 
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luted her Calvinism with courtships, matrimony, and child- 
bearing, thus making it somewhat less intoxicating. 

These shudderings of faith seem so far removed from our 
contemporary agnosticism that it is, perhaps, desirable to re- 
mind ourselves that these strange folk of more than two cen- 
turies ago were, after all, our own kin in some respects, and 
that they often interested themselves in the matters of our 
everyday concern. Let the reader consider, for instance, such 
items as the following, set down in Sewall’s diary, and he will 
probably agree that a twentieth century diary might contain 
something very like them. 

It appears that, in the year 1700, the mother of a family 
was much embarrassed unless even the yoynger members of 
her brood were suitably and fashionabl# attired. Judge 
Sewall writes, apropos of the death of his father, “My Wife 
provided Mourning. . . . All went in mourriing save Joseph, 
who staid at home because his Mother lik’d not his cloaths.” 

The problem of finding suitable help, especially house- 
maids, was distressing New England and the Sewalls as far 
back as 1677. “Just now wanted a Maid very much. Courted 
Goodwife Fellows Daughter: she could not come till spring: 
hard to find a good one.” 

Crimes of organized violence and gangster terrorism are 
thus described, under date of 1685: “5 Men came to one of the 
Houses of Westfield (I think) about midnight 28th June, 
knockt at the door, the Man bid him come in, so in they came 
all Armed with drawn Swords, and' threatened to run the man 
and his wife through if they stirred: so plundered that House, 
and another in like manner: told they had 60 Men in their 
Company and that if they stirred out of door, they would kill 
them; so stayed in a great part of Monday, then when thought 
the Coast was clear told the Neighbours and some were sent 
to Search after them; at last found them: one of the 5 snapt 
and missed fire, another shot, then one of ours shot so as to 
shoot one of theirs dead: another of the 5 fought one of ours 
with his sword, till another of ours knockt him down. One or 
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two that were taken are brought to Boston, one at least is 
escaped.” 

Single-handed burglary in Magistrate Sewall’s own house 
and neighborhood, he thus records: “June 16 [1707]. My 
House was broken open in two places, and about Twenty 
pounds worth of Plate stolen away, and some Linen; My 
Spoon, and Knife, and Neckcloth was taken. . . . June, 19th. 
The measuring Bason is found with Margaret Barton just 
carrying of it to Sea, to Hingham; said she had it of James 
Mews, he gave it her to sell for him. Mr. Secretary sent her 
to Prison. June 21. Billy Cowell’s shop is entered by the 
Chimney, and a considerable quantity of Plate stolen. I give 
him a Warrant to the Constable, they find James Hews hid 
in the Hay in Cabal’s Barn, on the back side of the Comon; 
while they was seizing of him under the Hay, he strip’d off , 
his Pocket, which was quickly after found, and Cowell’s silver 
in it.” 

Though the bobbed-haired lady-bandit of modern days 
does not show herself in the pages of this diary, we do find 
there the female offender in misdemeanors of distinctly un- 
feminine violence. Thus, on October 10, 1707, Judge Sewall 
records: “Midweek, sentenced a woman that whip’d a Man, 
to be whip’d; said a woman that had lost her Modesty, was 
like Salt that had lost its savor; good for nothing but to cast 
to the Dunghill: 7 or 8 join’d together, called the Man out of 
his Bed, guilefully praying him to shew them the way; then 
by help of a Negro youth, tore off his cloaths and whip’d him 
with Rods; to chastise him for carrying it harshly to his wife.” 

The venerable tradition of meekly submissive womanhood 
in Puritan New England suffers here some little damage; yet 
this incident is incomparably gentle and tepid in comparison 
with the lyriching of two Indians by the ladies of Marblehead, 
thirty years earlier, while on their way home from church. 
The vivid language of an affidavit, unearthed from the Massa- 
chusetts Archives, puts the scene before us in something of its 
astonishing fury: “the women, by thrusting of your deponent 
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and throwing stones at them, Gott the Indians into their 
hands, & with stones & billets & what else they know not, they 
made an end of the Indians; which they [that is, the deponent 
and his fellow-captors] saw not till they saw them lye dead & 
all there heads, bones, and flesh pulld.” Moreover, the fray 
was so furious that it was impossible to identify a single one 
of the wild women lynchers. “They [the deponent and his 
fellows] further say that the tumultation was such by the 
women that, for their lives they could not ascertain or tell 
any particular woman, it was so Generall, the women crying 
out, If they had bin carried to Boston they would have lived; 
but if they had bin forty of the best Indians in the Country, 
they would kill them all, though they were hanged for it.” 
\These shocking exceptions to correct and ladylike conduct 
do little more, perhaps, than to prove the rule of godly and 
_largely sacrificial behavior on the part of our pitifully’esteemed 
foremothers; their aberrations being all the more furious be- 
cause the rigorous restraints made them so rare. Judge Sew- 
all, standing beside the open grave of his mother and speaking 
simple words of heartfelt eulogy, portrayed the ideal of Puri- 
tan womanhood in words worthy to be preserved, even though 
they come down to us in the jottings of his diary./ After the 
funeral ceremonies, and as the grave was aboiit to be filled, 
“T said, Forbear a little, and suffer me to say That amidst 
our bereaving sorrows We have the Comfort of beholding this 
Saint put into the rightfull possession of that Happiness of 
Living desir’d and dying Lamented. She liv’d commendably 
Four and Fifty years with her dear Husband, and my dear 
Father: And she could not well brook the being divided from 
him at her death; which is the cause of our taking leave of 
her in this place. She was a true and constant Lover of God’s 
Word, Worship, and Saints: And she always, with a patient 
cheerfullness, submitted to the divine Decree of providing 
Bread for herself and others in the sweat of her Brows. And 
now her infinitely Gracious and Bountiful Master has pro- 
moted her to the Honor of higher Employments, fully and 
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absolutely discharged from all manner of Toil and Sweat. 
My honoured and beloved Friends and Neighbors! My dear 
Mother never thought much of doing the most frequent and 
homely offices of Love for me; and lavish’d away many Thous- 
ands of Words upon me, before I could return one word in 
Answer: And therefore I ask and hope that none will be of- 
fended that I have now ventured to speak one word in her 
behalf; when she herself is become speechless.” The diary 
continues, “Made a motion with my hand for the filling of the 
Grave. Note, I could hardly speak for passion and Tears.” 

Quite as much in what he felt as in what he said, Sewall 
in this funeral oration reveals himself, and in less measure his 
mother ; but it is scarcely the typical Puritan of his day that is 
here shown us. | He seems to have been more tender, in sym- 
pathy and in conscience, than most. He alone of all the judges 
in the Salem witchcraft slaughter made a public and conspic- 
uous confession of his sorrow therefor. Again, when his 
daughter-in-law, Rebecca Dudley Sewall, sought emotional 
release in an adulterous triangle, her recovery was due chiefly 
to the forbearance and forgiveness of the scandalized but 
sympathetic old father-in-law, while the other persons con- 
cerned showed a tendency to stand upon their rights, or 
wrongs, in the matter. Many other bits of evidence might be 
adduced in support of the view that Samuel Sewall reveals 
certain unexpected qualities of the Puritan character: a less 
degree of moral cocksureness, for instance, and an abundant 
supply of the milk of human kindness, unacidulated. In this 
Puritan magistrateé“and business man we behold, hidden be- 
neath a surface of conventional austerity, much that is mod- 
ernly human and lovable; much, too, of fleshly frailty, mani- 
fested in a wholly unascetic addiction to pleasures of appetite. 
This presence of the gourmet and the gourmand amid the lean 
adversities of Puritanism may be explained with very plaus- 
ible Togic by the use of a familiar analogy. 

During the World War of 1914-1918, we were often re- 
minded of the pressing necessity that our soldiers be well fed. 
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For the tremendous and terrifying work which they had to 
perform, it was essential that their bodies be abundantly sus- 
tained; likewise their spirits. In war’s swift lottery of 
destruction, whoever held an unlucky number drew the booby- 
prize of sudden death. When the initial frights had given 
way to a fatalistic calm, the soldier often came to esteem ° 


highly the pleasures, if any, of the remaining minutes, few or 


many, before his mortal unluck should overtake him. The 
pleasure of satisfying a keen hunger with more or less appe- 
tizing food might indeed prove to be the only interesting ex- 
perience that lay between him and his nearby exit from this 
life. At any rate, it was in most refreshing contrast with his 
superlatively unpleasurable surroundings. He therefore ate, 
abundantly and with mortal relish. 

So also did the early New England Puritan eat, and for 
reasons rather similar. Hard work, much of it in the open 
air, supplied the physical stimulus; and the spiritual urge 
came from the unescapable lottery of John Calvin’s doctrine 
of predestination, supplemented by the unpleasurable sur- 
roundings of a many-sided and far-reaching system of re- 
pressions and prohibitions. ‘Eating, however, was not pro- 
hibited, and it seems to have been, for many, one of the most 
interesting experiences preceding their timely entrance into a 
foreordained Heaven or Hell. Such, therefore, ate, abun- 
dantly and with godly gusto. 

Samuel Sewall’s diary makes no mention of purely com- 
petitive eating. It was reserved for later generations to in- 
dulge in the frivolity of contests and prizes for champions in 
gluttony. Pie-eating races or oyster-swallowing speed rec- 
ords savored too much of worldly amusement to be tolerated 
in that age of constant hustling toward preparedness for 
Heaven. It was, nevertheless, meet, right, and one’s bounden 
duty to keep the mortal body sufficiently alive to house one’s 
immortal spirit, and there were no definitely fixed limits, in 
either quantity or quality, as to this necessary nourishment. 


x Here was a moral loophole, through which many a robust 
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and rubicund Puritan crept readily out into a detour from the 
straight and narrow highway Heaveward. The lusty relish 
of savory meats and stimulating driuks could easily be ration- 
alized into a more abundant caring for that temple of the 
Holy Ghost, which is the Christian’s human body. | Fasting 
led a few into the ascetic life; it led vastly more into a glad 
renewal of the pleasures of appetite. | 

\ Samuel Sewall loved good food and good drink. When 
he was nine years old, he was treated to raisins and almonds 
on a certain important occasion. Sixty years later he wrote 
about that treat, not apparently because it was a rare event 
in his well fed life, but rather because the memory of it still 
gladdened his reminiscent palate. When he attended a fu- 
neral or a wedding—and he disliked to miss either one of 
these equally fascinating events in the Puritan smart set—he 
rarely failed to set down in his diary the menu of refresh- 
ments ; not infrequently he commented judicially on the quality 


of the items therein. Grief touched his heart but not his _ 


stomach; else how could he have noted with such relish the 
delicious cake and other creature comforts provided at a wed- 
ding which he attended on his way homeward from the fu- 
neral of his once almost-fiancée, the ardently courted Madam 
Winthrop? When he was entertained at dinner, the main 
pieces of the bill of fare were likely to be recorded in his thus 
appetizing diary: “Sept. 28 [1688] . . . went on board the 
Duke’s Yott ... Had Sturgeon, Wine, Punch, Musick.” At 
a wedding he “had good Bride-Cake, good Wine, Burgundy 
and Canary, good Beer, Oranges, Pears.” This wedding was 
in the year 1725, when Sewall was in his seventies. 

One of the outstanding merits of his diary is that it so 
often shows us not merely what its author was doing, but also 
what he was thinking about, and the kind of apparatus he had 
with which to think. Rarely indeed does he seem to be hold- 
ing back something; on the contrary, his frank and full real-- 
ism is likely to terrify the polite modern reader. To illustrate, 
with a printable example: his little daughter “Betty being 
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sick, lyes abed and sweats. . . . She takes a vomit, and brings 
up two Worms; one above six inches, and the other above 
eight inches; a third about eleven inches in length.” Follow- 
ing is an unprintable example: “I pray’d not with my Servant, 
being weary.” This sinful laxness in skipping his regular 
prayer causes God to punish him promptly and in a manner 


.too mortifying for anyone but Sewall to record. The modern 


editors of his diary refused to have his account of it printed, 
but substituted the following note of their own: “A few lines 
unsuitable for publication are here omitted. In these Sewall 
relates a mortifying accident which befell him in the night. 
He regards his humiliation as a judgment upon him because, 
being weary, he had retired without calling his servant to 
prayer.” The printed diary then concludes, in Sewall’s own 
words, “How unexpectedly a man may be exposed! There is 
no security but in God, who is to be sought by Prayer.” ’ 

Samuel Sewall was born at Bishopstoke, in England, in 
the year 1652. He came to the new world as a high grade 
immigrant, arriving in Boston in 1661, as he says, “a poor 
little schoolboy of nine years and 1/4 old... . My Father 
presently sent me to school to the Reverend and Excellent Mr. 
Thomas Parker, with whom I continued till my entrance into 
the College.” He entered Harvard in 1667. “I was admitted 
by the very learned and pious Mr. Charles Chauncey, who 
gave me my first degree in the year 1671.” This “very 
learned and pious Mr Charles Chauncey” had previously 
preached at Plymouth. His reasons for leaving that position 
show something of the sort of mental furniture he no doubt 
brought to the presidency of Harvard. In baptising he had 
insisted on immersion, though his church members thought 
the winter climate was a bit too frigid for this kind of aquatic 
religiosity. Chauncey had insisted, nevertheless, that the 
climatic disadvantages of Plymouth were as nothing when 
compared with those of the region from which this only ad- 
equate sort of baptism enabled immortal souls to escape. 

“In 1674 I took my 2d. Degree,” continues an auto- 
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biographical letter, here quoted, “and Mrs. [i.e., Miss] Han- 
nah Hull, [who later became] my dear Wife’. . . was invited. 

. She saw me when I took my Degree and set her affection 
on me, though I knew nothing of it till after our Marriage.” 
This prudent Puritan maiden evidently did not consider it 
seemly to declare this delicate secret to her lover till the en- 
gagement period was safely past and the nuptial knot firmly 
tied. Sewall had not forgotten it, however, though he was 
now nearly seventy years old, and his mention of it in this 
brief outline of the chief events in his life is quite in character. 

In 1676 they were married, and “on the 2d. of April, 
1677, it pleased God to favour us with the birth of your 
brother John Sewall, our first-born. [The quoted letter is 
addressed to his second son.] “In June 1678 you were born. 
Your brother lived till the September following, and then died. 
So that by the Undeserved Goodness of God your Mother and 
I never were without a child after the 2d. of April 1677.” 
The “undeserved Goodness of God,” mentioned here, was 
more evident in productivity than in preservation, during this 
period of New England’s history, even in the best families. 
In the first twenty years of their married life, Samuel Sew- 
all’s first wife bore him thirteen children, and nearly six 
years later a fourteenth; yet only three of these survived him, | 
and half of them died in infancy. » It would, of course, be as 
unreasonable to judge this mortality rate by twentieth cen- 
tury standards as it would be to look back with pride upon the 
cruelties of mass production in the aageeng of seventeenth 
century families. 

In addition to her ceaseless maternal and domestic duties, 
the first Mrs. Sewall seems to have shown much ability in the 
management of the family finances. After more than a quar- 
ter of a century of married life, Judge Sewall frankly admits 
that she is a better manager than he. The diary says, under 
date of January 24, 1704: “Took 24 shillings in my pocket, 
and gave my Wife the rest of my Cash; if I want I will bor- 
row of her. She has a better faculty than I at managing 
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Affairs: I will assist her.” Mrs. Sewall received this ap- 
pointment as family treasurer two years after the birth of 
her last child. Freed at length from the labors and fatigues 
of child-bearing, she promptly escaped the perils of unwonted 
leisure by relieving her husband in this fashion of some of his 
business cares. Like other women of her time, she lived in a 
man’s world, and she gladly subordinated her comfort to the 
masculine will and judgment, thinking them the authentic 
revelation of the purposes of a very masculine God. 

It is, however, from another point of view, inaccurate to 
think of Puritan New England as a man’s world. It was, of 
course, God’s world, and the administration of it naturally be- 
longed to those most closely in touch with divinity, that is the 
clergy. Even when their actual control of affairs began some- 
what to relax, they retained an astonishingly favorable status, 
and at times they seem to have been almost exempt from the 
moral sanctions which so rigorously regulated the laity. This 
is strikingly illustrated by the case of the Reverend John Cot- 
ton, son of the more distinguished minister of that name at 
Boston, and uncle of the still more celebrated Cotton Mather. 
This John Cotton was the pastor of the flock at Plymouth, 
until a very dark cloud passed over his reputation and eclipsed 
his usefulness there. Sewall’s diary sums up the case as fol- 
lows: “Upon the fourth day of the Week, Septr 29, 1697, A 
Council met at Plimouth: Septr 30. fifth day, They published 
their Advice, that Mr. Cotton should make an orderly seces- 
sion from the Church. Advis’d the Church to dismiss him 
with as much Charity as the Rule would admit of ; and provide 
for themselves. This was for his Notorious Breaches of the 
Seventh Commandment, and Undue Carriage in chusing EI- 
ders. Thus Christ’s words are fulfilled, Unsavoury Salt is 
cast to the Dunghill. A most awful Instance!” The justness 
of this sentence was not contested. The culprit plead guilty. 
His eminent nephew, Cotton Mather, noted in his famous 
diary, “The terrible and amazing circumstances of my poor 
Uncle at Plymouth, condemned the last Week to Silence, by 
the just sentence of a Council.” 
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The illuminating aspect of this case is the punishment 
meted out. Contemporary public sentiment concerning the 
crime of adultery is vividly portrayed in Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s novel, The Scarlet Letter, and it had been enacted 
into the statute which provided that “both Man and Woman 
. .. be set on the Gallowes an Hour, with a Rope about their 
Neck, and the other end cast over the Gallowes. And in the 
way from thence to the common Gaol, to be scourged, not ex- 
ceeding Forty Stripes. And forever after to wear a capital A 
of two inches long, of a contrary Colour to their Cloathes, 
sewed on their upper Garments, on the Back or Arm, in open 
view. And as often as they appear without it, openly to be 
Scourged, not exceeding Fifteen Stripes.” How they dealt 
with this offence in the neighboring town of New London is 
thus related by the local diarist, Joshua Hempstead: “Nathll 
Richards of Norwich was convicted of Adultry with Samll 
Leffingwell’s wife Last feb. . . . Nathll Richard of Norwich 
aged 50 was Whiped 25 Stripes & Branded on ye forehead 
with A on a hot Iron & a Halter put about his Neck and Sarah 
Leffingwell Aged 50 had the same punishment &c Excepting 
but 23 Stripes.” 

It might seem, therefore, that the Reverend John Cotton, 
adulterer, had a very sorry outlook ahead, including public 
and permanent disgrace. But it did not turn out that way at 
all. He was promptly forgiven by his church, and sent on 
with their blessing to the pastorate of another! Following is 
a verbatim transcript of the church records: “Plimouth octo- 
ber 18th 1698. At a meeting of the Church of Ch: there ap- 
pointed and attended for hearing wt Mer Cotton desired to 
offer to them . . . as satisfaction for those offences he was then 
Convicted of, He Made a full and penetentiall Aknoledgment 
of those evels and desired forgiveness of god and the Church; 
accordingly haveing Made his Confession to them they did 
Express & vote theire Ready and harty accepttance of his 
sattisfaction offered unto them and theire ffull Reconsiliation 
unto him... .” A little later, “it was agreed and voted yt 
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Whereas Mer Cotton has of late had an Invitation to Remove 
from hence & preach the gospel to a people at Corolina [he 
went to Charleston, South Carolina] this Church do dismiss 
him unto what the providence of god May orderly Call him 
unto and that he May Joyne him self unto such a Church of 
Cht as god shall give him opportunity for.” 

Not the least interesting side of this wretched affair is the 
treatment it receives at the hands of some recent writers. The 
following, for instance, is the account given by one who is pre- 
sumably a very careful and competent student of the subject. 
It was written about 1920. 

Some differences having arisen in the church, Mr. Cotton resigned 
and at his request was dismissed on October 5, 1597. The reasons for 
Mr. Cotton’s resignation do not clearly appear in the church records. 
It is suggested that a difference of opinion between the pastor and his 
church . . . was the principal cause of Mr. Cotton’s later withdrawal. 
Judge Sewall in his Diary gives an interesting account-of his visit to 
Plymouth in March, 1698, and his interview with Mr. Cotton and 
members of the church, which suggests some more serious grounds for 
Mr. Cotton’s resignation. He remained in Plymouth for a year after 
his withdrawal from his pastorate and then accepted a call to the church 
at Charleston, South Carolina, having made up all differences as his 


grandson, John Cotton, says, with the Plymouth Church, and receiving 
a recommendation from several ministers. 


This recommendation doubtless touched on no more than 
nine of the Ten Commandments, and was, nevertheless, quite 
as close to the facts as is the account just quoted. The whole 
incident might seem to indicate that the austere New England 
Puritan did, after all, have bowels of compassion toward er- 
ring ministers of the gospel, provided, of course, they were 
orthodox, and that the modern accounts of their wayward- 
ness do not always give us the whole truth. 

Samuel Sewall hesitated for some years as to whether his 
life work should be in the ministry or in business. While 
experimenting with the former calling, he seems to have 
shown at least the necessary powers of long continuance in 
discourse, even for an age notoriously long-winded in its ser- 
monizing. “I holp preach . .. in the afternoon,” he writes. 
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“Being afraid to look on the [hour] glass, ignorantly and un- 
willingly I stood two hours and a half.” This is, of course, 
by no means a record, but it shows promise. He chose, never- 
theless, to follow a business career, and, after less than three 
years as official manager of the Boston printing press, he gave 
himself to mercantile pursuits and to public affairs. | An out- 
line of the remainder of his life, sufficient for our present 
purpose,’is given as follows in an obituary notice from the 
Boston News-Letter, January 8, 1730. 


On the first of this Instant, at half an hour past Five in the Morning, 
after about a Month’s Languishment, Died at his House here, the Hon- 
ourable Samuel Sewall, Esq; in the 78th Year of his Age; who has for 
above Forty Years appeared a great Ornament of this Town and Coun- 
try. ... In 1684, He was chosen a Magistrate of the Massachusetts 
Colony. In the disorderly time of Sir Edmond’s [Andros’] Govern- 
ment, towards the end of 1688, He went a Voyage to England: Upon 
his landing there, met the Surprising News of the happy Revolution: 
and returned hither in the following Year. In 1692, He was appointed 
by King William and Queen Mary in their Royal Charter, one of the 
first Council for their Majesties in this Province, into which he was 
annually chosen and sat till 1725, when He resign’d his Election, having 
outlived all the others nominated in that Fundamental Constitution. In 
1692 He was made one of the Judges, and in 1718, Chief Justice of our 
Superior Courts of Judicature thro’ the Province, in which he sat till 
1728, when his Infirmities growing on Him, He resigned that Place 
also. In 1715, He was made Judge of Probates for this County of 
Suffolk, and continued in that Office till 1728, when He laid it down; 
it being the last Publick Post wherein He serv’d and honoured his 
Country. 


This is the man whose all-revealing diary, now happily 
available ina convenient one-volume abridgement, offers even 
to the casual reader a delightful escape from both the laudators 
and the disparagers of Puritan New England. 









AMERICA’S FIRST STEAM RAILROAD 
FLORIE HUTSON HEYWARD 


“TLEW ON the wings of the wind at the speed of fifteen 

_ to twenty-five miles per hour, annihilating time and 
space . . . darting like a live rocket scattering sparks and 
' flames on either side.” 

How does that descriptive reading found in the columns 
of the Charleston Courier one hundred and three years ago, 
commemorating an epochal event taking place at that time, 
compare with what now might be written of certain present 
day achievements, growing out of such origins? 

Compare the great Moguls in steel and iron, “annihilating 
time and space” at the rate of sixty and seventy miles an hour, 
over steel railways traversing the land, with that diminutive 
structure running upon wooden rails, that set out from the 
city of Charleston, S. C., upon Christmas Day, 1830, and 
marvel at the stretch of imagination that must connect the 
two. Yet that pigmy marked the completion of a project— 
born of necessity to one community in the United States—that 
was destined to revolutionize the entire structure of commerce 
and industry throughout the land, changing the whole face of 
the country, and present day giants in railway locomotives 
had in it their being. 

Upon that eventful day, history was to record that the 
first steam railway in the Americas was in operation. Not 
that the contemplated line in its entirety was an accomplished 
fact, for three years must pass before the little village of Ham- 
burg opposite the city of Augusta, Ga., upon the Savannah 
River, was reached; but a sufficient number of miles had been 
accomplished to assure the certainty of the whole. 

Emphasis must be laid upon “the Americas,” for steam 
propelled locomotives had been in existence in England for 
some years. As far back as 1803. Trevithick—a Cornish 
mining engineer—had invented a locomotive run by steam but 
the cost of operation was too great to bring it into practical 
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use. John Blenkinsop, owner of a large colliery, followed 
more successfully and George Stephenson (Stevenson) of 
Newcastle, accorded the honor of being the “Father of all rail- 
roads,” had made still further progress in utilizing such ideas 
to the final building of the Liverpool and Manchester Road; 
but upon this side of the world good roads for horses, tram 
roads, and canals were forced to supplement navigation upon 
the ocean and rivers until the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
chartered in 1827 came into existence. That, however, was 
not a steam railroad when built, and for some years after- 
wards horses furnished the motive power and were so being 
used when the Charleston road began its operation. 

Charleston, upon the South Atlantic seaboard, the only 
market for the cotton trade and other‘inland products of the 
state, and prior to the Revolutionary war the entrepdt for a 
huge trade with England, had flourished under such trade 
conditions until it was one of the three ranking cities of the 
colonies in commercial importance. As a side light upon the 
extent of her trade relations in this country, another writer 
has called attention to the fact that the newspapers of Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and possibly New York, regularly carried 
advertisements of imported silks, laces, and other fine fabrics 
from the looms of England and Lyons, to be found in Charles- 
ton, S. C. 

But from 1820 Charleston was to see other days. Not 
only was her trade with England after two wars with this 
country practically wiped out, but towns springing up in the 
middle of the state intercepted trade from the upcountry car- 
ried on by wagons and such, because of lessened cost of trans- 
portation. These and several other causes—for instance that 
Charleston, center of shipping industry as she was, yet had no 
shipping of her own—was playing havoc with the city’s pros- 
perity, and it was out of such stress experienced and foreseen 
to even greater extent, that some of the deep thinking, pro- 
gressive minds in the city turned their energies towards the 
finding of a new road to commercial prosperity. A railroad 
capable of bringing into her mart deflected trade promised the 
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only means, visionary as the scheme unsupported by large 
capital must appear. 

The difficulties to be faced were enormous. As a reviewer 
puts it: “The enterprise at that time was novel and a more 
gigantic one indeed than the building of the Northern Pacific 
when -that road was undertaken.” In even the preliminaries 
they must be beset by every conceivable obstacle tending to 
discouragement before actual work was begun. 

Upon the formation of a company in 1827 application was 
made for a charter from the state, in behalf of the South 
Carolina Canal and Rail Road Company; but from some mis- 
take which required rectification it was not granted until the 
following year, and when subscription books were opened in 
those other towns likely to be benefited, indifference was the 
only response. Charleston alone had subscribed. Undeterred 
by such want of codperation the city determined to attempt it 
single handed and organization of the company’s several de- 
partments went forward; but when it came to the surveying 
and settling upon of the route innumerable snags were en- 
countered. 

The most persistent was the unwillingness of many in- 
landers through whose property it was proposed to run the 
line, to allow right of way. Efforts to avoid unnecessary fric- 
tion are seen in one of the clauses written into the direction 
given the surveyors. After specifications regarding elevations 
and depressions of the ground, nature of soil and timber— 
especially such as would furnish a ready supply not only for 
the road’s construction but for the locomotive’s daily need of 
fuel—it was further charged: 

“In all proceedings, be very particular not to injure any 
of the proprietors by leaving their fences down or gates or 
bars open, or even passing through their settlements unneces- 
sarily.” 

But all the precautions taken and advantages portrayed 
did not suffice in every instance and one, a Col. Brown of 
Barnwell town, put into forcible language some of the objec- 
tions raised by himself and other obstructionists. When he 
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was Offered purchase price for right of way through his land, 
his denial was positive and specific. 

Allow an engine and train of cars to run through his land! 
No, indeed! Under no circumstances would such a nuisance 
be tolerated by a respectable community. The noise of the 
engine, such as the blowing of whistles and the ringing of bells, 
would seriously disturb the quiet and repose of the citizens. 
Also, there was danger of the engine’s running over and kill- 
ing little slave children running about. Col. Brown’s land 
thus closed to them, the surveyors were forced to move aside, 
leaving the town to its peace and quiet, and find right of way 
ten miles from the desired route. 

Rights of way being finally secured, construction of the 
road was begun at once and in May, 1831, there appeared in 
the Southern Review a detailed account of the mode adopted. 
“Piles were driven six feet apart in parallel lines ; the heads of 
these piles are bound together by transverse sleepers [the lat- 
ter furnishes, according to W. L. Trenholm in the Board of 
Agriculture Report, 1883, a probable origin for the term 
crosstie, still in use]; these are surmounted by the longitu- 
dinal wooden rail about nine inches square in various lengths, 
from fifteen to thirty-five feet, on the top of which on the 
inner side, the flat bar-iron is nailed. The tracks are about 
five feet apart.” 

When the train was made up, in order to guarantee the 
safety of the passengers, it was specifically ordered that a 
“barrier car” loaded with six bales of cotton securely tied 
down with iron hoops, be carried between the locomotive and 
the passenger cars to insure against injury from steam or hot 
water in the event of an accident. 

The road was begun with the definite purpose of 
operating it with steam locomotive power. The first board of 
directors adopted the resolution that: “The locomotive alone 
shall be used. The perfection of this power in its application 
to railroads is fast maturing and will certainly reach within 
the period of construction of our road, a degree of excellence 
which renders the application of animal power a gross abuse 
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of the gifts of genius and science.” Yet published news items 
show that with the completion of six miles of track, exper- 
iments along other lines of locomotion were tried out, to no 
purpose, however, for the original intention was carried 
through. 

First, there was tried a device in the nature of a tread mill 
worked with manual power, or horses, or even oxen; but that 
‘primitive experiment was soon abandoned. The next -was 
more to the taste of the sportsmen, particularly those given to 
sports upon the water. Quoting from the Charleston Courier 
of March 20, 1830, “A sail was set on a car on our Rail Road 
yesterday afternoon, in the presence of a large concourse of 
spectators. Fifteen gentlemen got on board and flew off at 
the rate of 12 to 15 miles an hour. Thirteen persons and 3 
tons of iron were hastily gotten up and of course were not of 
the right kind, but owing to this circumstance the experience 
afforded high sport. . . . When going at the rate of 12 miles 
an hour and loaded with fifteen passengers, the mast went by 
the board with the sail and rigging attached, carrying with 
them several of the crew.”’ No harm was done, however, for 
under the supervision of some nautical friends, a jury mast 
was rigged up and the cars started afresh. The wind blowing 
first in one direction and then another afforded much sport, 
but a further comment by the editor to the effect that “we 
understand that it was intended by some of our seamen to rig 
a car properly, and shortly to exhibit their skill in managing 
a vessel on land,” indicates that the going had not been a 
maritime success. 

Then upon the scene came the “Best Friend,” so named 
and to be forever distinguished as the first locomotive for 
actual service upon a steam railroad built upon this side of the 
world. It was built in New York under the directions of 
E. L. Miller, one of the directors of the South Carolina Canal 
and Railroad Company, and arrived in Charleston on October 
23, 1830. An old drawing made of the little engine is in 
existence today, and we have definite knowledge as to its main 
features. It ran upon four wheels all drivers, and the wheels 
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had wooden spokes and fellows. The boiler—well portrayed 
in the drawing—stood upright and, shaped like a bottle, very 
much resembles the advertising models carried around on 
trucks by some of the dairy companies. It was built at a cost 
of four thousand dollars and weighed only four and one-half 
tons, with a guarantee of fourteen tons carrying power. A 
comparison of present day locomotives of seventy and more 
tons and their capacity for tonnage hauled at a dazzling rate 
of speed, forcibly marks what mechanical genius has accom- 
plished in the last century. 

In the various types of coaches invented and for a time 
used, one of the most novel was what was known as the “barrel 
car.” It was cylindrical in shape with a door at each end and 
carried both passengers and freight. It was made of staves 
grooved and dovetailed and bound around with iron hoops 
much in the manner of an ordinary barrel. They were used 
in the late thirties; and that their purpose was served, we 
gather from the report of the road’s president in 1843. He 
stated that the “barrel cars found only on this road” contrib- 
uted largely to economy of transportation, cost about half as 
much as the square car, required fewer repairs, and if thrown 
from the road were not so liable to be broken. This last men- 
tioned qualification we are ready to believe should accidents 
occur where rolling down embankments was in order, but the 
wonder is aroused as to what became of the passengers inside. 

Another interesting bit of information having to do with 
the upkeep of the road is related to insuring a supply of com- 
petent employees. Quite naturally unfamiliarity with so new 
an invention must be overcome with consistent training, and 
thus a system of apprenticeship was instituted. Youths not 
under fifteen years of age, upon voluntary application, were 
indentured for a period of service training extending to their 
majority ; after that employment upon regular salary would be 
theirs if they qualified. 

To return to the occasion with which this article opens, 
although two trial trips had been made with the new wonder 
come down from New York, it was upon Christmas morning, 
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1830, that regular service was to be inaugurated. Prepara- 
tions to make of it a gala event had been made, and to 
the starting point, called the Depository, at Line St., near the 
city (the railroad was not allowed to come within the pre- 
cincts) had come the citizens in great number. United States 
troops, a band of music, and a field piece, were taken aboard 
together with passengers to the number of one hundred and 
forty-one. As the puffing, straining little engine with its train 
of cars pulled out, a federal salute and burst of music an- 
nounced the opening of industry’s mighty opportunity and 
the train was cheered on its way by the resounding huzzas 
of the attending throng. 

The number of miles to be covered were but six upon that 
opening, but upon October 3, 1833, just one hundred years ago, 
the country was to witness the completion of the entire route 
of 136 miles to the village of Hamburg. And to South Caro- 
lina and especially to the city of Charleston, was the additional 
honor of having built the longest steam railroad in consecutive 
miles in the world. 

Before that day The Best Friend, which had so dramat- 
ically opened the road, was a mass of dismembered steel and 
iron works. Yet it had found reincarnation in another engine 
fittingly called The Phoenix, which hauled the first train of 
cars over the completed route. Six months of service was all 
that The Best Friend could give, when ignorance in the shape 
of a Negro helper blew her into a scrap heap through tieing 
down of the safety valve, because the noise of escaping steam 
jarred upon his nerves. Those parts capable of being utilized 
were incorporated into the building of The Phoenix. 

That accidents of one sort of another must come was an 
accepted fact, and several of minor nature were strung along 
during the first two years, but it was not until the end of Sep- 
tember, 1833, that we come across an account of something 
really threatening the life and limb of the passengers, by that 
time regular patrons of the road. Because of a displaced rail 
—or broken one—several of the passenger coaches were 
thrown from the track and overturned. Strange to relate, 
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there were no casualties of consequence to the occupants, but 
the “barrier car” loaded with its cotton did indeed take fire 
and the whole was consumed. That disaster brought forth a 
unique proposition. In the October 3, 1833, issue of the 
Charleston Courier, we read the following from some anxious 
stockholder: “The late disaster to the Passage and Freight 
cars is to be deplored, especially that by conflagration of the 
Cotton. To obviate that casualty in future, I would advise 
osnaburg sheets wet with water saturated with alum be spread 
over the Cotton bales. A sheet of this sort should be provided 
by the Company and attached to each car, with an injunction 
to the conductor of them to keep it always wet with a solution 
of the above fluid mixture as preventive of the ignition of 
sparks. Two pounds of alum will impregnate four gallons of 
water sufficiently. 
A Stockholder.” 

As regards accidents, it is to the credit of the road’s man- 
agement, that a report made by the president in 1843, after 
twelve years of running, cites the fact that not a single passen- 
ger had lost his or her life; the only lives lost being two 
engineers and four firemen from boiler explosions. 

The extraordinary feat of traveling one hundred and 
thirty-six miles in one day—leaving Charleston at 6 a. M. and 
reaching Hamburg at 6 Pp. M.—was sufficient when the road 
was first completed, but speed was later developed so that so- 
called express trains were able to make it in six hours, even 
though locomotives might have to stop along the road for the 
fireman to gather fuel. 

But when it came to running the train at any speed upon 
the Sabbath Day, the voice of the people was heard in protest. 
Passenger service was at first forbidden except for extreme 
necessity, and following that the starting of freight trains on 
that day came under the ban. Finally, all trains were for- 
bidden except mail trains. Here we note another distinguish- 
ing mark belonging to that little pioneer railroad, for it was 
the first to carry mail for the United States. 

Certain regulations pertaining to the conduct of passen- 
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gers were issued by the company: “At the ringing of the Bell, 
Passengers will be allowed one minute to take their places.” 
“No Guns or Fowling pieces shall be allowed to enter the car 
unless examined by the Conductor.” ‘Feet must not be put 
upon the cushions.” Bodily comfort was eventually to have 
specially designed provisions for, we are informed in 1856, 
sleeping car service was thought of. T’was realized that “it 
‘is extremely irksome to persons of delicate health to sit up all 
night, and even those more robust feel the effects of a night 
trip to Charleston on the following day.” 

From such beginning came the great steam railways of 
the United States. The completion and successful operation 
of that 136 miles of steam railway convinced other minds of 
the magnitude of possibilities thus shown. In the state, indif- 
ference gave way to enthusiasm and very shortly the company 
was enabled to extend service upon branch lines. At once a 
great dream of connecting South Carolina with the growing 
West, with its grain and cattle markets, was born in the brain 
of Robert Y. Hayne, and a company, known as the Louisville, 
Cincinnati and Charleston Railroad, was formed to that end 
even as early as 1836. But the idea was too big, the under- 
taking too gigantic in that day for capital to risk itself upon, 
and like many another great conception born before its time, it 
had to die upon the hands of its visionists. Ambition must 
content itself with lesser projects, but even those were finally 
to be extended into the creation of The South Carolina Rail 
Road Company long known by the sobriquet, “The Old Re- 
liable,” and today the soul of that first little railway lives in 
the result of many mergers, the great Southern, extending 
into the very region Hayne had dreamed of reaching and 
fulfilling the dream born before its time. 
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THE PROGRESS OF BANKING REFORM 
B. U. RATCHFORD 


I 


URING the past four years the banking system of the 

United States has been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. For more than a decade the country has suffered 
from an excessive number of bank failures. But when a series 
of local financial panics culminated in the nation-wide closing 
of the banks last March, a lethargic public sentiment finally 
crystallized into a demand for reform. Driven by the voice 
of the people, as expressed through the President, Congress 
enacted several temporary, emergency measures and one piece 
of legislation intended to be permanent. This last, the Bank- 
ing Act of 1933, then termed the Glass-Steagall Bill, had been 
sidetracked in the previous session and buried under a flood 
of words by the notorious Kingfish of Louisiana. 

True to our history, we were again forced into banking 
reform by an emergency. Our practice has been to neglect 
our banking system, no matter how many defects may de- 
velop, until it breaks down. Then, under pressure, we tinker 
with it in an effort to remedy the most patent defects. When 
the emergency is past, we promptly forget about all trouble 
until the next crisis. We have never had a thorough revision 
of the whole banking structure such as our Canadian neigh- 
bors enjoy periodically ; we have chosen rather to impose one 
change upon another, and thus have built a patchwork system 
which is illogical, inconsistent, and unsound. The recent law 
is another example of tinkering, hastily performed in order to 
meet the demand for action. It contains many provisions 
which, in themselves, are desirable, but which, imposed upon 
the present system, will probably be of little effect, and may 
even be dangerous. 

Thus far we have made only a start toward reform. It is 
to be hoped that while the public still remembers the need and 
is accustomed to change, Congress will enact further legisla- 
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tion embodying the fundamental reforms which are sorely 
needed. There is danger, however, that there may be such a 
fight in an endeavor to repeal some of the changes already 
made that further progress will be blocked. The purpose of 
this short study is to outline what has thus far been accom- 
plished toward permanent reform of our banking structure 

and to point out the principal problems which remain to be 
solved. 

II 


Prominent among the alterations which have been intro- 
duced are those which effect changes in the structure of the 
banking organization. One group of amendments was de- 
signed to disentangle commercial banks from the various se- 
curity and investment banking affiliates which have grown up 
during the past two decades. Recent Senate investigations 
have shown that frequently commercial banks have become 
very closely tied up with such institutions, to the detriment of 
good banking policy. After June, 1934, no bank which is a 
member of the Federal Reserve System can be affiliated in any 
way with such an organization, and after January 1, 1934, no 
director or officer of a member bank’ may be associated with a 
security company. Nor may any member bank deal in securi- 
ties on its own account; its operations along this line are con- 
fined to buying upon the orders of customers. On the other 
hand, investment banks and security companies are prohibited 
from receiving deposits. 

The investment banking business seems to have a strong 
fascination for other financial institutions. Early in the cen- 
tury a series of congressional investigations revealed that our 
life insurance companies were dangerously involved in this 
connection, and now commercial banks have followed in the 
downward path. Is it because there are, in spite of many de- 
nials by interested parties, excessive profits to be made in this 
line? In any case this is not fit business for commercial 
banks, and these prohibitions are well drawn. 


* The term member bank means any bank, whether state or national, which is a 
member of the Federal Reserve System. 
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Other changes are designed to regulate the relationship 
which, in a relatively small number of cases, has been estab- 
lished between commercial banks and holding companies 
which control them. This relationship is another development 
of recent years and is distinctly an outgrowth of restrictions 
imposed in this country on branch banking. The manipula- 
tion of a series of commercial banks by a holding company, 
especially if that company is not in a position to assume the 
liability which attaches to bank stock, may create a perilous 
situation. The holding company is not subject to regulation, 
and thus operates in secret. The law now provides that no 
holding company can vote the stock of a national bank with- 
out a permit from the Federal Reserve Board. In order to 
obtain such a permit the company must agree to do, among 
others, the following things: (1) to receive periodically bank 
examiners who shall make such investigations as are neces- 
sary to disclose the relations between the bank and the hold- 
ing company; (2) to allow all banks under its control to be 
examined by national bank examiners; (3) to build up liquid 
assets, free and unimpaired, to an amount equal to twenty-five 
per cent of the par value of all bank stocks owned; and (4) 
to divest itself within five years of any interest it may have in 
any security company. The voting permit may be revoked 
for any violation of the law, in which case no national bank 
controlled by the holding company may receive deposits of 
the United States Government nor may it pay dividends on 
the stock owned by the holding company. The Federal Re- 
serve Board may, at its discretion, revoke the franchise of any 
such national bank. The loans which member banks may 
make to other banks within a holding company system are 
strictly limited and every national bank is required to furnish 
three reports annually on every affiliate other than member 
banks. 

It would seem that these stringent provisions were enacted 
with the intention of discouraging holding companies in the 
commercial banking field. The experience of recent years has 
demonstrated that group banking under holding company 
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control is a poor and dangerous substitute for branch banking. 
These provisions should correct the situation and will probably 
bring about the gradual disappearance of bank holding com- 
panies. 

Certain other changes affect the set-up of the individual 
bank.. Member banks must have not less than five, nor more 
than twenty-five directors, each of which is a bona fide stock- 
holder. Stockholders of national banks may vote cumula- 
tively’ for directors, and no officer or employee of the bank 
may vote a proxy for another stockholder. The minimum 
capital required for the formation of a national bank is raised 
from $25,000 to $50,000, and the issuance of preferred stock 
without double liability is authorized for all national banks. 
Conservators may be appointed for insolvent banks. These 
officers have all the powers of a receiver, and in addition may 
carry on a limited banking business. The Comptroller of the 
Currency may terminate a conservatorship and allow the bank 
to resume full operation without the formality of a reorgani- 
zation. Where necessary, reorganizations are facilitated by 
the provision which allows seventy-five per cent of the de- 
positors and other creditors and two-thirds of the stock- 
holders to make compositions which are binding on all other 
interested parties. 

The provision regarding directors is aimed at that prac- 
tice followed by some banks of securing as directors a large 
number of men with high financial reputations but with little 
or no financial interest in the bank. These men frequently 
were not expected to be active directors; they were “window 
dressing.” A small board of active and interested directors 
should be more efficient. 

The practice of appointing conservators has proven to be 
quite beneficial in that it provides a limited amount of banking 
services in those communities where all banks have been 
forced to close. It is a feature which has long been needed in 


* Cumulative voting is a device which allows minority stockholders to obtain 
representation on the board of directors. Under this plan a stockholder may amass 
all his votes for directors and cast them for one or more directors. 
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an economic system marked by heavy dependence upon com- 
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mercial banks. 
III 


Other amendments in the law deal with banking opera- 
tions. Here the main thought has been to prevent the exces- 
sive financing of speculation, whether in real estate or securi- 
ties, by commercial banks. Thus the Federal Reserve Board 
may, after observing due procedure, deny Federal Reserve 
credit to any bank which it judges guilty of such conduct. The 
Board is allowed to direct any member bank to refrain from 
increasing loans on stock and bond collateral; if the bank 
should fail to heed such command, any of its notes held by a 
Federal Reserve bank would become due at once. In the same 
direction is the change which allows the Board to limit the 
total loans which a bank may make with stocks and bonds as 
collateral. No bank may make such loans to one person in 
excess of ten per cent of its unimpaired capital and surplus. 

The so-called “bootleg” brokers’ loans, which played an 
important part in financing the speculative boom of the twen- 
ties, are also remembered. No member bank may act as an 
agent of any non-banking company in making loans to brokers 
or dealers in securities. Finally, in case all other means should 
fail to stop excessive speculation, the Federal Reserve Board 
is given drastic powers which it may use as a last resort. It 
may, by a majority vote and with the approval of the Pres- 
ident, declare that an emergency exists by reason of credit 
expansion and; by regulation, increase or decrease the reserve 
balances which all member banks are required to maintain 
against deposits. The spirit of these changes is commendable. 
They would probably have been effective against the specula- 
tive practices of the twenties ; whether they will suffice to limit 
those of the forties is more problematical. The effectiveness 
of the sweeping power conferred upon the Board by the last 
amendment will depend entirely upon the foresight and espe- 
cially upon the courage of the men who use it. Judging from 
the past, we need to curb our optimism on this point. 
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Another evil of the past decade was the excessive com- 
petition existing between commercial banks. This frequently 
led them to pay high interest on time deposits and even to pay 
interest on demand deposits if the amount was large. Under 
the new law the Federal Reserve Board may set the rate of 
interest which member banks may pay on time deposits; no 
such bank may pay interest on demand deposits, except in the 
case of public deposits on which interest is required by law. 
No member bank is allowed to waive the requirement of notice 
before the withdrawal of time deposits. It is hoped that these 
changes will not only raise the level of competition between 
banks, but will also prevent the accumulation of excessive 
bank balances in New York. Since the New York banks 
would no longer be able to pay a return on these balances, it 
was reasoned, the interior banks would have an incentive to 
withdraw them for use in financing local commerce and indus- 
try. In the first two weeks after the law went into effect the 
demand deposits of New York banks declined by more than 
$440,000,000. It is, of course, impossible to say to what extent 
the funds have as yet been used in the desired ways, but it is 
notable that a shift of this magnitude immediately occurred. 

Two other provisions apply to the officers of individual 
banks. No executive officer of a member bank may become 
indebted to the bank of which he is an officer, and if he should 
borrow from any other bank he must submit to the chairman 
of his board of directors a written report giving the details of 
the loan. If any officer or director, of a member bank, after 
being warned by the Comptroller of the Currency, violates 
any banking law or follows “unsafe and unsound banking 
practices,” he may be called before the Federal Reserve Board. 
After a hearing, the Board may order him removed. Severe 
penalties are prescribed should he continue in office after such 
an order. Considering the lengthy formalities required, the 
quality of bank supervision in this country, and the uncer- 
tainty as to what “unsafe and unsound banking practices” 
may mean, it is too much to expect that the quality of our 
banking will be raised appreciably by this feature. 
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IV 


The banking reform which has attracted most attention 
—the one which was the most direct answer to the people’s 
demand for action—is that which provides for the guarantee- 
ing or insuring of bank deposits. In this, as in many other 
similar instances, Congress, acting under the influence of an 
aroused public opinion, took the most obvious and most direct 
course, without considering all the implications of its action. 
In the stress of a crisis, an emergency measure was given the 
form of permanent legislation. 

The plan is to be operated by a special corporation called 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. The Secretary 
of the Treasury is directed to subscribe to the capital stock of 
this company in the amount of $150,000,000. In addition to 
the government, there will be two other classes of stock- 
holders. All member banks and such non-member banks as 
choose, and which are approved by the Corporation, will 
subscribe to class A, non-voting stock in an amount equal to 
one-half of one per cent of their total deposit liabilities. The 
twelve Federal Reserve banks will subscribe to class B voting 
stock in an amount equal to one-half of their respective sur- 
pluses on January 1, 1933. These two classes of stockholders 
will pay one-half of their subscriptions at the time it is made; 
the other half will remain subject to call. Class A stock and 
that owned by the government are entitled to cumulative divi- 
dends of six per cent or to dividends equal to thirty per cent 
of the earnings in any given year, whichever is the greater. 
Class B stock receives no dividend. Whenever the deposit in- 
surance account of the corporation shall show a debit balance 
equal to one-fourth of one per cent of the deposit liabilities of 
class A stockholders, the corporation shall assess these stock- 
holders such an amount. Thus the banks become liable to an 
indefinite number of calls. As an offset against these potential 
contributions, the double liability feature will not apply to the 
stock of national banks organized in the future. 

Beginning on July 1, 1934, the corporation is to insure the 
deposits of all member banks and of all non-member banks 
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which are class A stockholders. If by July 1, 1936, any bank 
is not, or has not made application to become, a member of the 
Federal Reserve System, it will no longer be eligible to par- 
ticipate in the plan. In the insurance scheme, deposits of 
$10,000 or less are fully covered; that part of any deposit be- 
tween $10,000 and $50,000 will be covered to the extent of 
seventy-five per cent ; above $50,000 the coverage is only fifty 
per cent. It is estimated that over ninety-nine per cent of all 
deposits, in number, and forty-five per cent in amount, will be 
fully covered. An elaborate machinery is provided for pay- 
ing the insurance and for handling the affairs of a bank which 
becomes insolvent. A temporary insurance plan, covering de- 
posits up to $2,500, went into effect on January 1, 1934, to 
operate until July 1. All solvent banks which pass the ex- 
amination of the corporation are eligible to participate in 
this temporary scheme. 

Opinion has varied widely and bitterly on this fundamen- 
tal change in our banking policy. In its favor it has been 
argued that this is a sound and correct application of the in- 
surance principle, and that it will forever stop runs upon 
banks, which are usually the proximate cause of failures. It 
would seem, however, on close inspection, that the weight of 
evidence lies on the opposite side. 

At least three specific criticisms may be brought against 
this law. In the first place, it is superficial in the sense that 
it does not go to the root of the trouble. Bank failures are 
symptoms—of poor banking. This remedy aims at a symp- 
tom, just as though a doctor should put his patient in a cold 
storage room in order to reduce a fever, instead of trying to 
cure the disease. This plan presents no incentive whatever 
for better banking practices. In fact, it is quite possible, espe- 
cially since there will be no double liability attaching to the 
stocks of banks organized in the future, that the encourage- 
ment may be toward more speculative banking. Eight states 
of our Union have within the past twenty-five years tried plans 
of this general nature and in each case the experiment has 
been a failure. The experience of these states should con- 
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vince us that we need expect no magic in this idea, Indeed, 
because its advantages are more apparent than real, it may 
satisfy the public to the extent of preventing real, fundamental 
banking reform. 

In the second place, this plan penalizes the sound, efficient 
banker who is made to pay for the mistakes of his ignorant, 
inefficient, or dishonest brothers. Under this dispensation 
there will be no incentive for the banker to be especially care- 
ful or conservative in order to attract those customers who 
know and appreciate a good bank. All depositors will be in 
the same position, regardless of which bank they patronize. 
Since the rewards of conservatism will be weakened, the erst- 
while conservative banker may become somewhat speculative 
in order to earn the assessments which he will have to pay 
because of his wayward brethren. 

In the third place, the guarantee of bank deposits will tend 
to promote a false sense of security. The next ten years will 
see a much smaller number of bank failures than has the past 
ten for a number of reasons: there are fewer to fail; the 
weakest have, we may assume, already failed ; and it is at least 
probable that economic conditions will be improving. If this 
plan is retained, it will remove the immediate cause of most 
closings and allow weak banks to continue operations longer 
than would otherwise be possible. When, for a time, bank 
failures cease to occur we will imagine that we have, at last, 
the perfect banking system, in which there can never be 
another panic. We made the same mistake about the Federal 
Reserve System; it took the developments of early 1933 to 
destroy our illusion. While the spell of the illusion holds, 
banking practices will become more liberal; bankers will not 
have to pay such strict attention to the solvency of their 
banks ; they will have more time in which to develop and carry 
out fanciful but unsound “new era” philosophies. The longer 
such philosophies prevail the greater must be the panic which 
accompanies their demise. Under this system it would be 
literally true that depositors would have confidence in the 
banking system as a whole rather than in any one bank. But 
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the results which would ensue if depositors should later lose 
confidence in the banking system are not pleasant to con- 
template.* 

V 


The above are, in brief, the principal changes which have 
been made in our banking laws. They constitute a patchwork 
of disconnected, unrelated amendments designed to remedy 
some of the most obvious and pressing ills which have beset 
our financial world during the past decade. But they con- 
tribute little toward those fundamental changes which must 
be realized if we are to have real banking reform. It is to be 
hoped that while the crisis is still upon us and while we realize 
the desperate need for improvement, we will not be content to 
stop with this small beginning, but will press on in the de- 
termination to realize the three or four basic changes which 
constitute the minimum program for sound reform. The 
present is the psychological moment; if this opportunity is 
allowed to pass there will not be another, perhaps, until our 
financial world comes tumbling down on our heads in the next 
major crisis. 

The first of the great tasks which yet remain is the full 
achievement of centralized control of the banking and credit 
system. The reckless use of credit in the twenties and the 
hysterical wave of bank moratoria in early 1933 show the 
folly and ineffectiveness of our present system. We cannot 
continue to have forty-nine different authorities dictating 
banking standards for this nation. Time after time the na- 
tional banking authorities and the Federal Reserve System 
have had to lower their standards and compromise their prin- 
ciples in order to meet the competition of states which have 
the lowest of standards.* Indeed, such enactments were nec- 
essary in order to preserve any Federal Reserve System at all. 
The time has come when this procedure must stop if we are 
to avoid future disaster. 


* One distinctly favorable aspect of the law is considered below. 
*Two major instances of such compromises were: (1) the lowering of the 
amount of capital required for starting a national bank (1900); and (2) the 
liberalizing of the provisions regarding loans on real estate (1913 and 1927). 
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The events of 1933 included several developments which 
may give us hope in this direction. The emergency measures 
of the President contained many provisions which cut across 
the distinction between state and national banks. It is sig- 
nificant that in the depth of the crisis all the states looked to 
Washington for guidance and help. In the banking changes 
which have been enumerated there is evidence of an intention 
to deal more firmly with state banks which are members of 
the Reserve System or which are in any way connected with 
it. But the greatest centralizing force may well be the De- 
posit Insurance Law. No bank which is not affiliated with 
the Reserve System may participate in the insurance plan 
after July, 1936. While the plan has certain fundamental de- 
fects and may eventually prove disastrous, it will doubtless 
work for a time, and during that time it is quite likely that 
public sentiment will do much to force all banks into the insur- 
ance feature and, thereby, into the Reserve System. If so, 
the project will have one redeeming feature to its credit. This 
feature, however, may be eliminated at any time. Mr. Stea- 
gall, one of the authors of the Banking Act of 1933, has 
already suggested that before 1936 the law may be liberalized 
to allow non-member banks to participate permanently in the 
deposit insurance plan. 

But centralized control could and should be achieved more 
quickly and more directly by specific legislation. The legal 
counsel of the Federal Reserve Board has issued a convincing 
opinion that an act of Congress requiring all banks to have 
national charters would be constitutional. When we consider 
the extent to which the constitution has been stretched in 
other fields, and even in this particular line by the tax on state 
bank notes, we should have no difficulty in agreeing. But 
again it is necessary to point out that such a law would stand 
a better chance of success if passed as an emergency measure 
in a time of crisis. 

The second goal yet to be attained is the elimination of the 
small bank. Thirteen years ago there were over thirty thou- 
sand banks in this country; today there are less than one-half 
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this number. On any fair basis of comparison the failures 
have been much greater among the small banks than among 
any others. It has been demonstrated many times that banks 
of twenty-five and fifty thousand dollars capital cannot, as a 
rule, provide competent managerial ability and still operate at 
a profit. Furthermore, banks of this size are severely hand- 
icapped in that they can achieve almost no diversification in 
their portfolios. The ease with which banks of small cap- 
italization could be organized has contributed much to the 
excessively keen competition which weakened many of our 
banks. 

Once banking authority has been centralized, the problem 
of small banks could be easily dealt with. No bank with a 
capital below some minimum, say $250,000, would then be 
chartered, and all banks now in existence would be required 
to meet this condition within a reasonable period of time. 
This would necessitate branch banking, and banking laws 
should be changed accordingly. 

The third and most important reform yet to be made is the 
restriction of all commercial banks to a commercial banking 
business. At present the average commercial bank, so-called, 
is a combination savings bank, trust company, security house, 
mortgage bank, personal finance company, and investment 
trust. A recent survey shows that more than sixty-five per 
cent of all national bank credit is now used for capital pur- 
poses ; that is, for investments, loans on real estate and securi- 
ties, and other similar purposes. At no time within the past 
ten years has fifty per cent of such credit been used for com- 
mercial purposes. This fact has a tremendous significance 
for the economic system as a whole, but we are interested here 
in its bearing on the banks. It means that the banks have 
put a majority of their assets, which should at all times be- 
current and liquid, into capital, long-term investments which 
cannot be liquidated except over a long period of years. Dis- 
aster is inevitable when banks tie up their funds in this way 
and yet promise to meet their obligations on demand. Further, 
when it is recalled how small the average bank is in the United: 
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States and how it is run upon the principles supposed to gov- 
ern commercial banking, it becomes absurd to expect the ma- 
jority of banking officials in the country to manage such a 
heterogeneous business with any degree of success. 

How might the commercial banks be put back into the 
commercial banking business? As a first and most essential 
step, they should be forbidden to make any loans whatsoever 
with real estate as security. Real estate loans have no place 
in the portfolio of a commercial bank; in a time of stress they 
are among the hardest of all assets to liquidate, while banks 
must, of course, pay on demand. The experience of our na- 
tional history gives convincing proof that it is disastrous to 
mingle real estate financing and commercial banking. The 
two have been combined in this country only because the small, 
local unit banks have had to do a general financial business 
and because excessive banking capital has brought on this 
kind of competition. At the present time the federal govern- 
ment is providing facilities for the refinancing of real estate 
obligations of all kinds, so there was never a more appropriate 
time for taking this business out of the commercial banks. 
Another advantage of this change would be that the wild real 
estate booms which have marked every period of speculation 
in this country would be considerably curbed; credit could no 
longer be obtained promptly enough nor in sufficient quantities 
for their financing. 

In this connection it is interesting to recall the experience 
of Canada. That country has not had a single bank failure in 
the past ten years. Probably the two most prominent features 
of its banking system. are extensive branch banking and the 
prohibition of all real estate loans by commercial banks. 

The policy of restricting security loans and dealings in 
securities by banks, initiated in the Banking Act of 1933, 
should be continued and strengthened. The experience of the 
past decade furnishes abundant proof of the danger of these 
practices, both to the banks and to the security markets. The 
restrictions on time deposits and savings accounts in commer- 
cial banks might even be replaced by a complete prohibition of 
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such business. If these deposits are allowed to remain they 
should at least be segregated completely from demand de- 
posits. In the past wage earners and other persons of small 
means have been persuaded to put their savings into the sav- 
ings department of commercial banks. A great majority of 
them, no doubt, believed that these accounts were better pro- 
tected than checking accounts. In reality, there was no segre- 
gation of funds whatever, and when the banks became in- 
volved in difficulties, holders of savings accounts were re- 
quired to give notice of thirty days or more, and then stand 
helplessly by to see the demand depositors exhaust the banks’ 
funds. That is one of the saddest spectacles produced by our 
banking system. Furthermore, when the banks confine them- 
selves to commercial business they will not need, and cannot 
properly use the additional capital supplied by these accounts. 

When commercial banks cease to accept this class of busi- 
ness there will be a need for more thrift and savings institu- 
tions. To some extent this need will be met by building and 
loan associations, which will need the capital to finance the 
additional real estate business provided by the banks’ with- 
drawal from this field. Mutual savings banks should also ex- 
pand to meet the need. As an additional means of filling the 
gap, the federal government has authorized the establishment 
of Federal Savings and Loan associations, which are to be 
“ |. . local mutual thrift institutions in which people may in- 
vest their funds.” They will receive federal charters from 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board and will function on the 
principle of building and loan associations. They will raise 
capital only by payments on serial shares; they will not accept 
deposits nor issue certificates of indebtedness. 

Commercial banks must be allowed to invest funds which 
are temporarily idle. This activity, however, should be strictly 
regulated to prevent speculation and to prevent banks from 
developing into a form of investment trust. In order to realize 
these ends, and at the same time protect the banks from loss, 
banking authorities would have to prescribe investments 
which have a very low return and which are absolutely safe, 
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even from market fluctuations. This might be accomplished 
if the United States Government should sell when needed a 
special class of bonds, to be held only by banks, bearing in- 
terest at the rate, say, of two per cent, which could be re- 
deemed at par on demand. With this provision in effect, 
there would be no temptation for banks to retain control of 
capital not needed for commercial banking purposes. 

When and if the purpose of restricting commercial banks 
to a strictly demand banking business is realized, precautions 
should be taken to prevent other financial institutions from 
encroaching upon that field. To this end savings banks, build- 
ing and loan associations, and other similar organizations 
should be prohibited from receiving and paying out demand 
deposits, whether in form or in fact. 

The changes mentioned thus far have dealt with what a 
banker might or might not do. Perhaps there should also be 
some qualifications as to what a man must be, before he is en- 
titled to run a bank. Doctors, lawyers, and others profes- 
sional men must prove their fitness to engage in their chosen 
work; even barbers, plumbers, and insurance agents must 
pass examinations in certain jurisdictions. But in the eyes of 
the law any man is capable of managing a bank. In our pres- 
ent stage of economic development there are few callings 
which require, for success, such a high order of ability and 
character as does banking. There should be some method 
whereby the misfits could be prevented from losing other 
peoples’ money. 

VI 

The efficacy of any changes which may be made in the 
banking laws will depend entirely upon the success with which 
the laws are administered. The American people have, on the 
whole, been penny wise and pound foolish in the matter of 
bank supervision. We must pay and pay well for the proper 
administration of banking laws and regulations. Unusual 
ability on the part of examiners or supervisors will be im- 
mediately recognized by bank officials, who will then know 
where to turn to find capable executives. The only way in 
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which such ability can be retained in the service of the gov- 
ernment is by the payment of salaries which can compete with 
those paid by the banks. 

But the payment of sufficient salaries is not enough. There 
must be a public sentiment which demands the fearless and 
impartial enforcement of all banking laws. The people should 
not permit their conscience to be stultified by the spectacle of 
‘a high governmental official who allows a bank official to con- 
tinue in office, even after proven irregularities, on the ground 
that disclosure might shake the public confidence. Here, as 
elsewhere, the public will get improvement when it voices its 
demands in a compelling tone. 

Congress is now convened. During the session there is 
a chance of completing the reform already barely initiated ; 
it is dangerous to leave it in the present half-completed stage. 
After the current year, it is possible that the American public, 
barring another banking collapse, will not again be in a mood 
for reform for a decade or more. The golden opportunity 
should be seized ere it flies. 
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THE FORGOTTEN VALLEY 
MURIEL EARLEY SHEPPARD 


N THE beginning the deer, the bear, and the foxes shared 

the valley of the Toe with the owl and the blue jay. There 
were no Indian villages but the Cherokees and Catawbas 
hunted there. It was a triangular wooded country lying along 
the two branches of the river, penned in on the north by the 
Roan and Yellow Bald, on the southwest by the lofty range of 
the Black Mountains, and on the southeast by the Blue Ridge. 
Sometimes a white man wandered into the Valley who, re- 
turning, spread tales in the low country of the fine hunting 
behind the mountain wall, of woods carpeted with acorns ideal 
for fattening hogs, of high bald mountains where the grass 
grew waist high waiting for herds to crop it. 

In 1778 the first wagon road nibbled its way from the 
Watauga settlement through the tangles of laurel and rhodo- 
dendron to the Piedmont. That same year the state gov- 
ernment declared the mountain lands open for settlement, set- 
ting aside the king’s early guarantee to the Indians. Two 
years later Samuel Bright took up the first homestead in the 
Toe River Valley in the fertile bottom facing the Yellow Bald, 
a few miles above the present site of Spruce Pine. The 
Davenports, the Wisemans, and the Pendleys came. By 1790 
there were three hundred white people in the Valley. The 
Baileys moved up from Wilkes County; the Griffins, Silvers, 
and Ellises drove down the Shenandoah from Maryland. The 
country was parcelled out into counties. 

Along the narrow bottoms by the river and perched on the 
slopes of the ridges swelling at every angle between the three 
barriers, the people lived comfortably if rudely. Gillespie 
Gap, The Winding Stairs, and Buck Creek Gap opened on to 
the Piedmont. The Iron Mountain Gap led to the Watagua 
and Tennessee. They traded their beeswax, honey, hides, 
deer hams, hogs, and whiskey to low country merchants for 
tea and coffee, thread and cotton cloth. They ranged as far 
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south as Charleston on their bartering expeditions, pooling 
their loads. They shipped ginseng to Philadelphia. The big 
lins, the poplars, and the pine forests fell before their axes but 
they left the laurel and rhododendron except where they must 
nudge them back for cornfields. Best of all was the cattle trade 
with the tobacco plantations in the low country. All the year 
round drovers crossed the mountains with cattle and hogs from 
Kentucky headed for the eastern market. They bought the 
mountain supply to swell their herds. 

There was a swarm of churches, mostly Baptist with a 
sprinkling of Methodists. Log school houses offered a two 
and a half month term. In 1850 only a little over half of the 
population was illiterate. County records were neatly kept. 
Life pulsed at full tide eastward and westward. By that time 
the last great migration westward had passed. The stream 
dwindled. With the War between the States it shrunk to a 
trickle of intermittent drops. The real isolation had begun. 

If the people of the Piedmont heard now and then tales 
of fighting and disorder in the hills behind them they turned a 
deaf ear. They had their own troubles with the chaos of 
Reconstruction. Let the mountain people work it out their 
own way. They had only half supported the Confederacy 
anyway. 

The settlements along the Toe River, thrown together by 
the ease of communication up and down compared with the 
difficulty of looping the ridges westward or eastward, became 
a country within a country. If they lived in a forgotten 
pocket in the hills, they were content that it should be so. With 
outside influences only faintly active in the shape of travellers 
passing through more than to the mountains, and hill people 
descending to the low country intermittently on short trips, 
fathers placidly passed on to sons the best they knew of farm- 
ing, milling, and woodworking; they relayed the history their 
fathers had told them; they sang the old songs carefully re- 
membered word for word. Their sons passed on the accu- 
mulation. There was no intermixture of Negro tradition. 
They ignored the little settlements of mixed Cherokees and 
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Negroes hanging to the fringes of the back country on hold- 
ings inherited from early days. If Negroes filtered in from 
the low country they drove them out. 

Toward the end of the century the outside world began to 
look up to the high mountains and listen. They heard tales 
of huge blocks of clear mica taken out of the hill sides. If 
mining by hand-drilling with 244" drills for blasting with black 
powder was expensive, land was cheap. Transportation of 
the product was difficult, but books of mica that cut 6” x 8”, 
12” x 12”, occasionally even larger, brought big money. There 
were stories of mountain counterfeiters who used pure silver. 
Their dollars were actually worth more than the government 
coins. Where did they get the ore? True emeralds could be 
picked from the crumbling schist on Crabtree. The Wiseman 
and Hungerford mines in Mitchell County were turning out 
golden and blue beryls as fine as any in the world. A pigeon’s- 
blood ruby had been turned up in a garden at Bakersville in 
the shadow of Roan Mountain. 

Outsiders began to shoulder their way into the Valley. 
The Clinchfield Railroad came in 1903. By 1912 people found 
that there were fortunes to be made from the white rock they 
had been throwing on the dumps in the scramble for mica. 
The feldspar industry took shape. Potteries wanted the 
mountain kaolin. The state highway threw the country wide 
open in 1922. 

When the newcomers to the mountains paused in the scuffle 
for minerals long enough to look around, they found them- 
selves among a people who spoke their language and yet did 
not speak their language. It was a matter of more than a few 
old-fashioned words and idioms. They sensed a fundamental 
difference of background, a molding of tradition reaching 
back into days of which they knew nothing. The more the 
newcomer observed the mountain people, the less sure he was 
of his first impressions. They appeared simple; actually they 
were more complex than he. They appeared tractable; it was 
only courtesy. A people whom he set down as stolid and re- 
served on first acquaintance turned out to be passionate and 
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unrestrained as Latins. They remembered a wrong like an 
Indian. Their hospitality was Celtic; their love of the land, 
Anglo-Saxon. They took from the outlanders the improve- 
ments they fancied but they took them indifferently. Time- 
saving devices can hardly weigh heavily with a people who are 
not interested in saving time. 

_ Thrown together in the mountain environment over a 
period of years it was the outsider who changed. He learned 
more than he taught. The mountain man could do without 
things. The outsider, ground between the physical rigors of 
the country on the one hand, and the immutable austerity of 
the native population on the other, had to learn new folk ways 
or leave. There were many who stayed. Feeling alien, they 
made the towns their stronghold. 

Outside of the mountains there has been much misinfor- 
mation as to the character and education of the hill people 
owing to the casual traveller’s making unwarranted compari- 
sons. To quote a shrewd old mountain woman, “We got 
triflin’, no-count folks here same as everywhere and we got 
folks as good as they come; they’ve got no call to lump us all 
with the least. I reckon we’re hard to do much for. When 
the good fellers need help they’re too proud to take it and them 
that'll take it is too worthless to deserve it.” 

One basic trait runs through all strata of Valley people, a 
fundamental loyalty to the home country. They are great 
travellers. They realize that the mountain standard of living 
is different from that in other localities. It speaks well for the 
country that when they go away they invariably come back. 
They accept the yearly influx of tourists as a natural compli- 
ment to the beauty of the region. No generalization can in- 
terpret native character as well as individual introductions. 


Aunt Polly Boone, who lives on Burleson Hill above 
Spruce Pine, says she is Daniel Boone’s great-granddaughter. 
She is old and blind, her face folded in a thousand wrinkles 
that are the price of her memories. The weathered boxlike 
house, with a porch all the way around like a big hat swallow- 
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ing a little head, where she lives with her daughter, squats by 
the washed ditch that was the old road to Little Switzerland 
and the low country. Above it along the steep bankside, par- 
alleling the old trail, the concrete highway climbs the hill. 
Aunt Polly belongs where she is by the old road where the 
traffic of other days used to clatter over the stones and strain 
in the mud. 

Although she declares that Daniel Boone was her great- 
grandfather she always calls him Uncle Dan’l. It is a matter 
difficult to trace. Aunt Polly knows that her father’s name 
was John but she cannot remember the name of her grand- 
father. Her daughter knows only what she has told her. 
Aunt Polly cannot tell how old she is. 

“My age got burnt up,” she says, her bright black eyes 
that look on darkness turned in the direction of your voice. 
“T know I was two year older than my next sister. We was 
the Boones of Plum Branch in Yancey. Everybody liked us. 
All you had to say was you was a Boone and you could get 
food and drink anywhere. They all knowed about Uncle 
Dan’l. He wasa great hunter. There was eight of us in our 
family. Two of my brothers went to the War. They fit on 
this side.” 

Pressed to know whether this side was the Union or the 
Confederacy she cannot tell. 

“T don’t know who they fit with, honey, but I seen ’em go 
off,” she says and that ends it. Questions only confuse her. 
She will tell you what she knows in her own way, haltingly, 
with long pauses. Her hands are busy endlessly folding a 
strip of cloth turned brownish with much handling, or whirl- 
ing her crook-topped cane as she talks, bowed almost double 
in her chair. 

“Uncle Dan’l was a smart un,” she says. “He could 
always get the best of the Indians, but now, I'll tell you honey, 
they was a smart people too. I’ve seen ’em go by in my young 
days and some of them was fine looking. I used to like to dig 
into the places where they camped to find their coals. Some- 
times I’d come on their pots lyin’ around. . . . One time 
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Uncle Dan’l was dryin’ tobaccer and they come on him. He 
looked friendly and scrunched him a leaf to powder in his 
hand. ‘Look a here what I got!’ he says, like he had some- 
thin’. They drew up curious and looked, puttin’ their noses 
down close. Then he blew the dust in their eyes and run off 
while they was blinded. They couldn’t never catch him. 

“Another time he says to some Indians that come on him 
when he was splittin’ a log, ‘Holp me roll it.’ They came up 
and put their fingers in the crack to get a. holt. When Dan’l 
seen that he knocked out the wedge and caught ’em that a way 
by their hands, and killed ’em every one.” 

Aunt Polly leaves off folding the cloth to throw back her 
head and laugh. That was good fun. This old pioneer 
woman knows blood lust. The Boones knew how to kill. 

“T didn’t used to mind Indians nor I didn’t keer for snakes 
neither. I lived in a snake country. They wasn’t bad on 
Plum Branch but when I married I went to the head of the 
South Toe River. I’ve looked out where the first little bitty 
drops run out. When Tom Byrd brung me home he says to 
his Mammy that was fixin’ to scour, ‘Don’t you let her go to 
the Spring. You tote the water till she’s learnt here. She 
don’t figure nothin’ about snakes.’ But I just laugh and says, 
‘Leave me a bucket.’ I went to the spring and sure enough 
there was a rattler in the path in front of me. His old woman 
run in ahead of me and killed hit that time but I got real good 
at it. Rattlers let you know where to look because they'll 
sing. I’d let the dogs bay ’em for me and then run in with my 
hoe and kill’em. If you looked sharp you could come on eight 
or ten in a day. 

“Nights we’d shake the beds to be sure nothin’ hadn’t 
crawled in. His mammy wouldn’t never trust me for that for 
fear I wouldn’t look good enough. Those days there was good 
hunting for bear and wolves, or you could get foxes or 
possums or painters. Tom Byrd’s pappy that’s Dulcy’s grand- 
pap, got his shirt plumb tore off with a painter. . . . They’re 
yaller and they squall. I was right taken back first time I 
heard one in the dark. 
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“T used to like to go with the boys when they went to hunt 
down the cattle and hogs. They’d get fat on the range. We 
turned ’em to run until we needed meat. If we could we’d pen 
a hog alive when we found hit and come back for hit with a 
sled. I remember once when an old boar turned on me.” 

She throws back her head again and laughs soundlessly, 
shaking her shoulders. Watching the hearty abandon of that 
gesture, one glimpses the days when that wide, wrinkled, old 
throat was smooth and firm and she was young Polly Boone, 
afraid of nothing, the little sister of the wolves. 

“Uncle Dan’l was a great one for gettin’ meat. I’ve heerd 
one time how he hid in the loft of a cabin when he seen In- 
dians comin’. They had a new killed deer with ’em and come 
inside and skinned it. He lay quiet where he was till they 
went to sleep, four or five of ’em. Then he tipped out and lay 
back of a log. When they waked up and come outside, he 
shot them and got the meat they fixed so nice. 

“T don’t know what took Dan’l to go West. You know he 
didn’t stay here long. It mought a been him goin’ to chase his 
girl. The Indians tuck her. He went after her all alone, not 
waitin’ to get help, trackin’ her by red rags she’d hung on the 
bushes. After a while he heard her screamin’. They’d got 
her in a cave and was bakin’ her feet. ‘Rush up, boys’, yells 
Dan’l, tearin’ in amongst ’em like he had a company of men 
followin’. Hit plum scared the Indians out and they run... . 
There’s one of the Boones on Plum Branch back where I come 
from, that has a book that tells about Dan’l. He wouldn’t take 
a world of money for it.” 


In the last house below Black Brothers Mountain in the 
range of the Blacks, Uncle Bern Westall lives with his wife 
and his wife’s father, Uncle John, a short florid man of ninety, 
so straight he bends backward. Mt. Mitchell towers to the 
right, Cat-tail Peak to the left. Uncle Bern with his white 
hair, ruddy complexion, and agile height looks startlingly like 
Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania. His wife is a neat brown 
bird of a woman with quiet eyes. 
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The Westall place is removed from neighbors, a tidy 
fenced island of pasture, sunny in front of the house, balsam- 
shaded by the gate. A second fence protects the flowers and 
shrubs of the house yard from the blundering greed of the 
cattle in the outside enclosure. His home is a white-painted, 
narrow frame building a story-and-a-half high, with scrubbed 
floors, swept fireplace, and scoured kitchen table on which 
sits the water pail. A fine bold spring overflows its stony hole 
in the bank under a laurel patch close to the house but outside 
the inner yard. Gnarled old rhododendrons with boles thick 
as a man’s wrist crotch over it keeping the sun from the brown 
food jars. On hot days the cows squelch pleasantly in the 
soft mud of the overflow. 

Uncle Bern is interested in rhododendrons. He has read 
in the National Geographic about the Chinese varieties in the 
high mountains of Thibet, painstakingly following every word 
of the text, comparing native varieties with pictured spec- 
imens. He reads the Country Gentleman and the Literary Di- 
gest minutely from cover to cover. During long unhurried 
days he has time to ruminate on the miscellaneous information 
he gathers. When a visitor comes he asks him all sorts of 
questions he cannot answer. 

He has studied over every inch of his ground in the light 
of keen historical interest. The pasture in front of his house 
was once an Indian camp ground. He has a little pile of 
Indian relics by the yard gate, mortars, pestles, a fragment 
of a clay pot marked with the dents of the corn cob that rolled 
it. With a handful of arrow heads he points out how to tell the 
ones intended for men from those designed for game. Ac- 
cording to Uncle Bern the war arrow had a short triangular 
base no more than sufficient to fasten it to the shaft flying 
forward so that it would pull off in a wound. The hunting 
arrow, with a notched rectangular base, could be withdrawn 
and used again. 

Uncle Bern is not lonely in his seclusion with the sullen 
ridge of the Blacks behind him. He can always go down the 
wooded trail that bobs intimately under the bushes and find 
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all the company he wants by the highway to Buck Creek Gap. 
The rest of the time he enjoys leisure and elbow room. 


Roby Buchanan lives at Sodom on the head of Cane Creek 
beyond Hawk. Sodom took its name from its evil doings of 
an earlier day. There is a tintillating reticence about these 
unexplained goings-on that lends glamor to the green valley 
that lies like a wrinkled rug on the floor of the room whose 
sides are The Mine Fork Rough, Pezzle, Lightwood Moun- 
tain, and The Hawk. 

Roby is the miller at Hawk, but that is only incidental to 
his hobby of gem cutting. He is perhaps thirty-five, blonde 
with a narrow face and thoughtful abstracted gaze, a student 
and a dreamer who must absentmindedly make a living with 
his hands. Roby’s house at the far end of the valley from the 
mill stares abruptly up the slope of the Hawk with the narrow 
road to Plum Tree running past the front gate. The corn of 
the garden patch partly shades the front of the house from the 
road. A narrow porch extends the length of the building 
facing the gate; the chimney at the end is covered with ivy. 
A long stone hollowed like an Indian mortar is half full of 
water in the middle of the yard between the porch and garden. 
Chickens and turkeys mince up to drink from it. Roby’s 
youngest son sleeps in a swinging cradle at the far end of the 
porch under a clean white netting. There is no bathroom, no 
outside toilet, but no one is inconvenienced. The country is 
secluded and uncrowded. What is more important, Roby has 
a boxfull of amethysts, moss agates, crystal quartz, garnets, 
turquoises, moonstones, topaz, and cairngorm to show today. 
This is the occasion of the Buchanan family reunion. 

The kinfolks from the valley will begin to come when they 
see the cars from Spruce Pine, and the truck packed with the 
younger sisters, cousins, and nieces rattle up the road. By 
eleven the porch is crowded. A yard full of assorted children 
try diffidently to get acquainted. They hover about the bushel 
of yellow canteloupes dumped in the cool damp of the bushes. 
by the road outside the fence. 
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Minerva, Roby’s wife, has been up since daybreak. Per- 
spiration stands in little beads on the upper lip above her wide 
good-humored mouth, drawn into unaccustomed lines with 
today’s responsibility. She is built for the fields, a powerful 
woman with shy, distrustful eyes. As often as the baby stirs 
she nurses him. She works briskly with him lolling in the 
crook of her arm, wel! fed and drowsy in his best starched 
dress. 

The town cousins look like middle-class people anywhere 
on a holiday. The neighbors wear clean print dresses to help 
Minerva. Some of the men stretch on the ground under the 
apple trees. There is an indecision of running to and fro on 
the sunny slope across the road with planks and saw horses 
to make a table. No one really wants to put it there. It is the 
usual place but most of the fruit trees that shaded it blew 
down last year. The only cool place now is the spot below the 
barn in the road itself where a fringe of trees throws an inter- 
mittent shadow. It is a bit damp underfoot but they end by 
setting it there. Somebody may want to drive by but there 
will be time enough to worry about that if they do. No one 
comes. Some of the table juts beyond the shade into the sun. 
The children group at that end. It is loaded with contribu- 
tions from all the households: roast pork, fried chicken, bread 
for sandwiches, hot green beans with fat back, cabbage and 
tomato salad, apple pies baked in thin sheets and stacked in 
layers to be cut like a cake, cream pies, loaf cakes, layer cakes, 
and a pile of large cookies held together and frosted over with 
apple sauce. On the shady end of the table a freezer of black- 
berry ice cream rises from a mound of melons. A car rattles 
down the road just as the table is taken down. 

The lazy hot afternoon spins out agreeably in calls up and 
down the road. The talk is of minerals; of bees; of the death 
of one of the kinfolks the day before, when he accidentally 
stepped in front of a spar truck; of the recent ambush of the 
sheriff and his deputies in Avery county. Always it veers 
back again to minerals, spar, mica, hyalite, urananite, beryl, 
.and actinolite. 
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Roby rides down the valley with the departing guests to 
show them the new gem-grinding equipment at the mill. It is 
a small frame shack covered with tar paper, perched like a 
nest in the alder bushes. The water wheel at the back is 
bigger than the building which rocks with its spinning. One 
has the impression of boarding a motor boat as he walks the 
gang plank to the building, set high on stilts, and hears the 
corn mill running to the tune of a great splashing, while the 
whole sways slightly. The corn mill occupies a platform on the 
side toward the flume that straddles the alder bushes with the 
gem equipment opposite toward the sun and the rear of the 
Hawk Post Office. 

Roby made his own polishing machine and the machine 
for cutting faceted stones, both designed to work with the 
water wheel. He has given himself a practical education in 
mineralogy, mathematics, and machine design in order to 
carry out his project. Now he spends every available minute 
perfecting his skill, straining for a fine collection of his own, 
selling a piece of native material when he can in order to buy 
the opal, turquoise, chrysophrase, and jasper that he cannot 
find in the mountains. 


Lydy is a compound of Cherokee, Negro, and white, un- 
married with a white, gray-eyed daughter, and a handsome 
tan colored son. She would be pretty if it were not for large 
bad teeth, some of them missing in conspicuous places. Her face 
is a Madonna-like oval with aquiline nose; her hair long and 
faintly wavy. When she is not working in Spruce Pine or 
Altapass she lives with her mother, a wizened, red-brown old 
woman in a white headcloth, and her children, in a tiny log 
cabin on Humpback Mountain. The white daughter is a 
pathetic misfit. She hovers on the edge, always about to whisk 
around the corner. When Lydy leaves the children at the foot 
of the hill by the automobile road for a season of work in 
town, she cries and turns away her face. Tears stand in the 
little boy’s eyes and the white child wrings her hands looking 
miserably at the ground. 
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Lydy is afraid in town. She remembers every tale of 
violence done to Negroes, how this one was beaten, that one 
killed ‘dead as a nit’. She feels that all white people hate her, 
“even the least ’uns at the Depot draw back and show their 
teeth so scornful.” She is afraid to go into gatherings of 
white people, even to sit in the back seats of travelling shows 

unless a white person sees her safely past the gate. 

Under a firm hand she will work; otherwise she is lazy, 
undependable, and impudent. Lydy is honest but some of her 
friends, who tiptoe about the house, are not. She does not 
like men as well as they like her. Her good looks are her sor- 
row. She was raped by a white man as she came home from 
school when she was hardly more than a child. The father of 
her second child, a mulatto, failed to marry her. Her cousin’s 
husband repeatedly tried to waylay her. It was the cousin 
who gave Lydy the long ugly knife-cut over her heart that 
looks like the slit in the top of a pie. She is proud of her own 
and her son’s tan colored skin and will not keep company with 
any Negro darker than herself. 

“T’ve got a lot of white,” she says, “and my boy’s got more 
yet. His daddy was real light. If I was to take up with black 
men I’d be startin’ all over.” 


“T done no work at all at home,” announces Lorrie, blonde 
and fair skinned with a cast in one eye, come down to work at 
housework in town from a drafty cabin overflowing with 
children. Her belongings are stuffed into a paper poke. 

She watches her mistress interestedly as she demonstrates 
the uses of dust mop, vacuum cleaner, and furniture polish. 
Her own subsequent performance with the new toys is excel- 
lent. She learns promptly to follow recipes, eats heartily of 
the strange food, and takes on weight. Her looks improve. 
She has by this time acquired a number of her mistress’s old 
dresses. All this has been a lark. 

By the end of the third week her own habits reéstablish 
themselves. She sweeps all the dirt from one room to another 
until it is congregated in a pile in the living-room. Whisk— 
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and it is down the hole of the pipeless furnace, instead of into 
the dust pan according’ to instruction, to rise again in horrid, 
stinging smoke the first time a fire is lighted. When she is 
not allowed to do that she sweeps it on the top step of the 
cellar stairs, or brushes it the length of the porch to scatter 
about the entrance—any way so long as she avoids the fool- 
ishness of a dust pan. She perceives that her mistress has a 
supply of raisins, rice, flour, sugar, and canned goods stored 
up ahead. Surely she cannot need so much. She passes out 
some of it to her hungry family. Bashful, wordless boys 
hover constantly on the porch after night-fall; strange girls 
sit interestedly about the kitchen watching supper prepara- 
tions, impatient for the moment when Lorrie can hang up the 
dishpan. She is rattled and absent-minded. It is incredible 
that so many disasters can happen to food. In the end the 
family she serves is reduced to eating much as Lorrie’s family 
eats. She cannot be taught to make a bed properly. When 
she goes home with permission to stay over night she appears 
without apology two days later in the middle of the morning. 
About this time her employer decides to do her own work. 

Lorrie is not regretful. She only came “to holp a spell” 
anyway. 


Norma is the antithesis of Lorrie, middle-aged and heavy, 
loyal and hardworking. Before she moved to Beaver Creek 
Bridge she used to walk five miles each way to work and ap- 
pear in the village at seven-thirty in the morning. She carried 
heavy loads in the mud, bore many children, washed and 
ironed other people’s clothes, picked berries, canned, hoed, and 
sewed, and emerged from the back country to the comparative 
affluence of a house with electricity in the middle of a rich 
garden. 

Sitting on her weathered porch with the creek curving 
about her house-place between raw, naked banks, lately de- 
nuded in mistaken zeal for cleaning up, she sings the old songs 
her mother and her mother’s mother sang through the days of 
colonization of the New World, and before them, other shad- 
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owy kinfolks in English and Scotch cottages. Her children’s 
minds are not cluttered with much education but they will pass 
on mountain variants of The Hangman’s Song (The Maid 
Freed From the Gallows), The Ship’s Carpenter, The Brown 
Girl (Lord Thomas and Fair Eleanor), and The Children’s 
Song (The Wife of Usher’s Well). Behind her the long 
strings of hay beans cluck softly against the house wall as the 
' old notes, effortless, with the steady rhythm of a heart-beat, 
skirl out over the dark. 


Doc Hoppas of Brushy Creek, spare and weathered at fifty 
with the preoccupied, intent eyes of the creative artist, is a 
singer and story teller, a farmer, an inventor, a poet, a barber, 
and a maker of ax handles. So far the extravagant interest 
of tourists who fill his porch and squat along the steps on fine 
summer nights has not spoiled him. This year he sang the 
songs he made himself and told his stories of the old time from 
the doorstep of the Carolina Cabin at the Century of Progress 
exposition. 

Doc’s mania for convenience has engendered all sorts of 
useful novelties about the place. He watched his wife labo- 
riously filling bobbins for the hand-loom and turned out a 
little contrivance to do it for her. He built a pergola of sap- 
lings, laced with hickory bark for the bean vines to climb so 
that he can pick from them standing in the shade. The rose 
bushes needed a trellis. He trained them to the trunks of the 
spruce-pines that shade his house from the road. In the 
spring the tumultuous ruby bloom, overlaid on prickly green, 
wraps the shelving boughs like tinsel on a Christmas tree. 

Thirty years ago when he wanted a banjo he made one of 
a wooden box used for axle grease, with waxed shoe threads 
for strings. That night he learned to play and he has been 
“making music” ever since. He is more interested in his 
songs and stories than in the people who hear them. An im- 
portant visitor with a name well-known in far off cities and 
towns is only another listener. If the spirit is on him he will 
talk as well for two as for twenty. Doc will get up out of bed 
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to entertain late visitors until he is too husky to talk or sing, 
all for pure love of the art. An offer of money would be an 
affront. 

He likes funny stories best, tales of old, broad, practical 
jokes, heavy drinking at the county seat, foolish blunders, 
anything that will not hurt. When he has worked up to the 
climax he ends abruptly. He will not sing The Kim Thickets 
because it rattles old bones. Years ago one could stir up a 
fight with it any time, if sung in the proper quarter. 


“The meaner they come, the sooner he tuck after ’em,” 
says an old resident of the Valley, indicating the black mous- 
tached, heavy-shouldered chief of police. “Hit was him 
more’n anybody straightened out the county. Twenty times 
he could a been dead but he ain’t. He’s got a funny way with 
his guns that gets you nervous. His hands tremble and the 
guns weave like one or the other’s going off any minute. Folks 
don’t like looking into the unsteady barrels. But now don’t 
you think that affects his shootin’. He’s sure and he’s quick. 
Most everybody used to carry a gun and now I reckon we 
carry ’em less than lots of places.” 

Chief Wright, pale, with a broad face, square white teeth 
and high cheek bones, walks slightly bent as though he were 
tired. He speaks of his own part in past affrays dispassion- 
ately. It is hard to recall individual encounters out of so 
many crowded years. Only a few occasions, when he faced an 
unusually slim chance of survival, stand out. 

He will not forget the gray dawn of a morning on Pigeon 
Roost. He lay behind a tangle of blackberry brier waiting to 
give the signal for the sheriff and deputies to jump the fence 
and rush a cabin where a dangerous blockader was holding 
out. He gave the signal once. Nothing happened. He gave 
itagain. When no one stirred, he thought perhaps they were 
waiting for him to start. He jumped into the open yard alone, 
ran to the shelter of the cabin wall, entered with the dog after 
him, and took his man while the deputies streaked to the barn 
for safety. 
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He will not forget the day he shot it out with Johnny 
McFall on the Chalk. 

“T was down town when I heard McFall was on a tear,” 
he says in his gentle drawl, matching his finger tips together 
exactly, elbows on chair-arm and wide felt hat in his lap. 
“He’d been home quite a spell, ever since he run off from the 
chain gang in Hendersonville. I disremember what they sent 
him for. It might a been for fighting but it seems like it was 
for making liquor. I knew he was up there but he was doing 
real well, bothering nobody and keeping to his own place with 
the rest of the McFalls so I let him be. He was a married man 
with six or seven grown children. 

“He sent me word two or three times that, if I come for 
him, it was going to be him or me. My family knew about 
that and they kept looking out for me for fear I’d go for him. 
I didn’t let them know when I went. This happened on a 
Sunday evening in June. He’d been scouting around five or 
six months then. I got the report that he was on top of the 
Chalk, drunk, and holding up cars with a pistol. It was my 
duty to go after just that kind of men so I got two deputies 
and went for him. 

“When we got to the place where they told me I’d find him 
he wasn’t there. We drove on down the other side of the . 
mountain to Estatoe. Then we turned and came back. On 
the way down we met his son so we knew well enough he’d 
warn Johnny we were looking for him. We kept going down 
the road toward Spruce Pine a piece and then I sent the car on 
to town alone while we worked back up the Chalk through the 
bushes. I hid the two deputies and we settled down to wait 
until he showed up. 

“Tt wasn’t more than fifteen or twenty minutes before he 
come in sight on the opposite side of the road. He had a 
double-barreled shot gun with both barrels cocked and a .38 
Special in a holster on his hip. His son was with him carry- 
ing a .38 Special. Johnny knew I was after him all right. He 
couldn’t see me but I could see him and hear him curse me bad 
as he could. He hunted all around his side of the road and 
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then crossed over on our side, yellin’ how he was going to 
shoot my heart out and stomp it. He stomped like he meant 
it too. He came up the path until he got in a little open space 
and saw me. It was clear between us so each could look right 
at the other. I had one deputy with me and his son was with 
him. I’d lost track of my other deputy. 

“McFall was seventeen feet off when I ordered him to put 
up his hands. He whirled a quarter and let me have both 
barrels of the shot gun. The load cut off a bush right by my 
neck and seven stray shots hit me in the forehead. When he 
fired I dropped to the ground. My deputy shot twice and ran, 
thinking I was killed. I did my shooting from the ground. 
The son fired six shots at me and ran. There was so much 
smoke in the bushes you couldn’t see a thing. When it cleared 
I was all alone. I felt real peculiar wondering what had hap- 
pened to everybody. McFall had walked thirteen feet before 
he dropped and him with four deadly shots in his body. 

“The funny thing about it was that just when we were in 
the thick of the firing a car ran by on the highway. They got 
four bullets in their hood and it most scared the folks that was 
driving it to death. If they had been going just a little bit 
faster they would have been hit sure enough. 

“The McFalls got me indicted for shooting Johnny but 
Judge Finley and Johnson J. Hayes, the solicitor, nolle 
prossed (prosequi) me and threw it out. It was a clear case 
of self defense. I remember what Judge Finley said, ‘If I’d 
had that double barreled shot gun trained on me, I’d never 
have waited to say anything. I’d either have shot him or been 
like a snake and crawled off as fast as I could.’ ” 


On Grassy Creek the Woodies, father and son, make split- 
bottom chairs and four-posters the same as the great-grand- 
father Wyatt Woodie made them after the Revolution. At 
Beaver Creek Bridge Uncle Milt Pendley works at his 
painter’s foot tables whose pattern Billy Wiseman brought to 
the valley at the close of the eighteenth century. One could go 
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on and on. It is the individuality of the Valley people that 
gives the country its color. 

Spruce Pine, as the industrial center of the Valley, feels the 
outside influence strongest. It is a young town, spread cas- 
ually over Burleson Hill on one side of the river and the lower 
slope of Phillips Mountain on the other, fairly well behaved, 
with the joyous boisterousness of a half-grown bull pup. 
’ Uncle Stokes Penland remembers how as a young man he sold 
the whole of Spruce Pine for his uncle for a horse and forty 
dollars. He was much amused recently when someone asked 
him a thousand dollars for a single lot. It numbers fifteen 
hundred people, the largest village in Mayland, the term lately 
applied to the Valley from the first letters of the three coun- 
ties, Mitchell, Avery, and Yancey. 

No one needs to be crowded in Spruce Pine with a corpora- 
tion line measuring eight miles in circumference that threads 
laurel thickets, dips down coves, and climbs to look-outs on 
Phillips Mountain, Burleson Hill, and Chalk Mountain. He 
may live within the village limits with a wooded path to his 
door and a brook for company or gregariously on a street. 
There are six mica plants, two clay and two feldspar com- 
panies. Hones range all the way from modern bungalows. 
with hardwood floors and furnaces, to frame native cabins 
with enveloping porches whose roofs rise triangularly from 
each side to meet in a peak in the middle. The log cabin has 
practically disappeared from the village although there are 
plenty seeing service in the country. Spruce Pine has two 
hotels, a golf course, and is as gay with parties as an army 
post. 

Altapass on the river southeast of Spruce Pine is an un- 
materialized resort development with the Holman Infirmary 
and Hospital on a wooded knoll above the Clinchfield Railroad 
yards. Up the river in Avery County, Plum Tree, a cluster 
of houses and a mica plant hugs the level fringe of river, 
straggling a little way on both banks with the wooded Spear 
tops behind against the sky. Down the river Penland, at the 
foot of Bailey’s Peak, is a depot, a dotting of houses and one- 
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story store buildings, a swing bridge, and a memory of days 
when the village shipped more spar than any town in the state. 
The Appalachian School and Orphanage (Episcopal) are out 
of sight above the village on Conley Ridge. 

Bakersville as county seat of Mitchell centers about the 
high-shouldered gray courthouse. Four times a year when 
court sits it comes violently to life. The rest of the time it is 
a quiet village, conservative as befits the haunts of the law, 
oldfashioned, and proud of its history as linked with that of 
Roan Mountain. Bakersville felt the alien influences early in 
the eighties with the trek of tourists to Colonel John Wilder’s 
Cloudland Hotel on the Roan but it has assimilated and for- 
gotten it. 

Burnsville although technically on the fringe of the Valley 
belongs to it by identity of history and interlocking kinship. 
Its present character is modified, except when Court sits and 
the country population takes over the town, by an intermittent 
tourist traffic incidental to its proximity to Mount Mitchell 
and the Black Range. 

The climate of the Toe River Valley is more like that of 
southern Pennsylvania than North Carolina. Spring comes 
late but makes up for it with prodigality of blossoms—laurel 
banked at every curve in the road like a pink and white tea 
party; overhanging the streams the voluptuous rhododen- 
dron; and hidden in the woods, slim azaleas in flame, pink, 
canary, and white. Summer is languorous and prolific, often 
with showers every day. The ideal time for climbing moun- 
tains is the autumn which is long and highly colored, a season 
of clear skies and sharply defined outlines. Winter is on the 
whole good tempered although given to short tantrums. The 
temperature sometimes goes below zero on the high moun- 
tains. When a cold spell shuts down, the native population of 
the poorer homes waits philosophically in flimsy cabins with 
the cracks covered with newspaper, wind whistling under the 
floor and a rousing fire on the hearth, until the weather mod- 
erates. It will not be long in coming. The cold seems to 
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agree with them. Mitchell County holds the record as the 
healthiest in the state. 

The depression affected Mayland people little. If a man 
could not sell his spar and mica, he cultivated a little more 
land. The corn grew as usual and the potatoes, the apples, 
and the beans. Pigs fattened and made hams; chickens multi- 
plied. This is a people with their feet on the ground. They 
cannot be pushed off the earth. 
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HIGH FINANCE ON THE SAVANNAH 
JULIAN P. BOYD 


I 


S THE Savannah cuts its way through the red clay hills 

of upper South Carolina and Georgia, it robs them of soil 
that is already practically sterile. A grasping monarch, it 
levies toll on the worn acres of the cotton farmers, and every 
summer storm, washing out new gullies and widening old ones, 
is its tax-gatherer. Giant ravines, like gaping red wounds 
that will not suture, eat their ways back into the hills with 
noticeable movement, bearing testimony to the tyranny of this 
red monarch. One satrapy that gives him copious if not rich 
tribute is that indeterminate area in the Carolina pine barrens 
which earned for itself the name of the Dark Corner of South 
Carolina. 

If one is acquainted with the Dark Corner, one does not 
have to read such a book as Professor Phillips’ Life and Labor 
in the Old South to understand that these red gullies eat their 
ways into the lives of the people as well as into the hills. They 
speak eloquently of the bondage of tenant farming, of meager 
crops, of inescapable debt, of squalor and ignorance, of the 
tyranny of a single staple crop, of the habit of commercial 
fertilizer. But the Dark Corner never troubled to acquaint 
the world outside with these facts, and few outsiders ever 
interested themselves in the Dark Corner. 

Midland, its financial center, was like any other cross- 
roads hamlet in the South. In addition to the bank, it had 
four stores, a barber shop, a post office, a dingy railway sta- 
tion, a livery stable, two cotton gins, a garage, and a blacksmith 
shop, clustered in the center of a nondescript group of a hun- 
dred or more houses. The railroad tracks entered the main 
street from the north and emerged again into the “country” 
in less than a thousand yards. Standing on the platform of 
the railway station, one could look in any direction and see 
cotton fields close at hand. 
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Each store had a slanting tin shelter extending over the 
dirt sidewalk to cedar posts, between which pine boards were 
arranged for the comfort of all who cared to sit. These seats 
were rarely empty, and under such shelters one might listen 
to sundry pronouncements on the state of the nation, accom- 
panied by much ambery spitting and some occasional pro- 
fanity, but never by confessions of ignorance. The chief 
source of the town’s livelihcod was the one staple, cotton, 
though there was a lumber mill which added to its prosperity 
in two ways: it forced the establishment of a number of saw- 
mills in the neighboring pine barrens, offering employment 
to mules and plow hands during the winter, and, with the 
coming of Prohibition, together with the North Carolina 
mountaineer lumbermen, it invited the establishment of an 
even larger number of corn-liquor stills. When not engaged 
in one or more of these enterprises, the inhabitants of the 
Dark Corner divided their time between religion and politics. 
They were Baptists; there had been a Methodist church 
in Midland but as there was neither pastor nor congregation, 
it was in a somewhat moribund state. In politics the Demo- 
cratic party reigned unchallenged. Colie Blease, Pitchfork 
Ben Tillman, and the Sage of McDuffie across the river, Tom 
Watson, were the political mentors. Republicans had natural- 
ly been heard of, and indeed were often discussed in un- 
equivocal language, but few in the Dark Corner had ever 
seen one. Even the Postmaster was a Democrat. 

The public affairs of Midland were supposed to be pre- 
sided over by a local magisterial officer serving as mayor, 
constable, and squire, and called the Intendant, a name which 
no doubt came up from the Spanish colonies. But for years 
no one had held the office and on one occasion when it seemed 
desirable to have the local magistracy assert itself in a ques- 
tion affecting the public morals, the elder statesmen of Mid- 
land were forced to write to the Secretary of State at Colum- 
bia to find out who the last Intendant was. In a lengthy letter 
that official perplexed the Midlanders still further by using 
the terms de facto and de jure with reference to local govern- 
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ments, and so the matter was dropped. Midland continued 
to muddle through without an Intendant at the head of its 
body politic. 

II 


The Bank, like the town, could be duplicated almost any- 
where in the South. It had been founded more as a com- 
munity convenience than as a business venture. It was lo- 
cated in the rear of Pete Munson’s store until more pros- 
perous times had enabled the officers to build the brick struc- 
ture next door. The authorized capital was $25,000, but 
scarcely half of that was paid in. After harvest, deposits 
would amount to about $50,000, but during the summer they 
would sag to as low as $25,000. Spring loans would boost 
them to perhaps $60,000. Discounts varied from $50,000 to 
$75,000 and topped $100,000 after the fertilizer-stock sales- 
men came. Surplus and undivided profits were about $3,000. 
From this it is easy to surmise that it was not much of a 
power in the financial world. But, as I said, it was not started 
as a money-making institution, and it was all that the Dark 
Corner could afford. 

It was about as much a social institution as it was any- 
thing else. Midlanders were proud of it. Whereas farmers 
in neighboring villages had to pay their preachers and their 
store debts in mouldy green bills, Midlanders could give 
checks. It gave them some standing to be able to pay for 
their provisions from a bank account. This, of course, merely 
meant that the Bank lent Midland farmers money at a good 
rate of interest to buy things that the store-keepers had for- 
merly advanced during the planting season at rates that were 
probably lower. But those in the Dark Corner are not given 
to analyzing costs deeply ; too, they are strongly bound by the 
ties of custom, and the Bank had become a custom. Moreover, 
the Bank’s fireplace behind the wicket offered as good a con- 
gregating place for those with leisure as did any of the round- 
paunched stoves in the village stores. Casual visitors never 
found the door to the grill-work closed, and they were as wel- 
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come to enter as the cashier or the bookkeeper. The Bank 
was Midland’s social and economic center of gravity. 

It was housed in a two-storied brick building, and had the 
only cement sidewalk in town. A flourishing sign in three 
colors, proclaiming it to be the Bank of Midland, was splashed 
across the front window in letters large enough to be read 
by travellers in the cinder-laden coaches of the C. & W. R. 
The windows of the upper story were painted a flat white 
for the sake of secrecy. It was in this upper story that the 
local lodge of the Woodmen of the World was supposed to hold 
its meetings. 

There was a room in the rear of the Bank which was orig- 
inally designed for the directors’ room, but the city architect 
who drew the plans could not have foreseen that the directors 
would meet only once a year (chiefly by proxy then) in Janu- 
ary, and that they would prefer to sit in the main room beside 
the fire. Hence the space in the rear was rented to the Mid- 
land Barber Shop. At first there was only one way to enter 
the barber shop, which was through the lobby of the Bank. 
But when the Saturday afternoon waiting-line of the barber 
shop extended out through the lobby as far as the front door, 
some other way in and out of the rear room had to be made. 
A door at the back solved this problem. 

The banking-room itself was about twenty feet wide and 
forty feet long. Windows extended across the front and 
down one side. Opposite these windows a good two-thirds 
of the space was partitioned off by regular bank fixtures that 
had been purchased in the city. There were two wickets, one 
labelled “Teller” and the other “Bookkeeper,” but only one 
of them was ever in use except during spring loans. The 
white-plastered walls were hung with highly-colored calendars 
illustrating such things as cream separators and shoes. Kero- 
sene lamps furnished illumination and pine logs in the fire- 
place were supposed to furnish heat to those working behind 
the wicket. An adding-machine testified to modern methods 
of bookkeeping which prosperous days had enabled the bank 
to adopt. 
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These quarters, equipped as they were, sufficed for a num- 
ber of years. But presently complications arose; the Bank 
was in dire need of additional space. This was due not so 
much to expanding business as to accumulations of the years. 
Not since the Bank was founded had statements been issued 
to depositors and cancelled checks returned to them. The 
sloping desks and all available spaces were filled with stacks 
of checks. It began to appear as if the barber would have to 
be asked to vacate. A consultation was held first, since the 
barber shop furnished a good source of revenue and the 
Bank did not like to force it out. Then someone who knew 
how Augusta banks took care of such matters had a flash 
of inspiration. He suggested that statements be made up and 
cancelled checks returned to their makers. This was done, 
with catastrophic results. Negroes left teams standing in the 
furrows and hastened pell mell to find if their mortgages had 
come due unexpectedly or if their “credick” had expired. 
Midland’s activity, such as there was of it, practically ceased, 
except for the increased tongue-wagging that went on under 
the sidewalk shelters concerning the Bank’s sudden move. 
The lobby of the Bank was crowded to such an extent that 
business was suspended until explanations could be made. 
Midland did not become normal for weeks; modern methods 
had come dangerously near causing a run on the Bank. 


III 


The Bank’s president was universally known as Old Man 
Bowles. He was a prickly little fellow with a bushy beard 
and a husky voice, which came forth in explosions through his 
whiskers. He was an outlander from up North somewhere 
and said that he was the retired president of some college. 
In the Bank he did not figure at all, principally because he 
wanted the Bank to be strict and business-like in all of its 
dealings. Such methods were not meant for the Dark Corner 
and the cashier, being a native, was well aware of this fact. 
Consequently Old Man Bowles disliked the cashier and did 
his best to have him deprived of his office. This could not be 
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accomplished very easily because most of the directors re- 
garded their annual meeting as a mere formality to meet 
the legal requirements and the absentees usually named the 
cashier as their proxy. So Old Man Bowles began talking on 
the outside about the way some of the Bank’s customers were 
allowed to run up considerable overdrafts and to have their 
notes extended from year to year, many of them without any 
’ security. Matters finally came to such a state that the cashier 
ordered the president out of the Bank one day in the presence 
of most of Midland. He left, but he went straight to the tele- 
graph office in the railway station and asked the State Bank 
Examiner to come at once. That official arrived next day, but 
he was a resident of the fringes of the Dark Corner himself, 
and was expecting to run for Congress the next year. He 
declared the Bank solvent, after advising against too many 
overdrafts and too much laxity in the matter of loans. Old 
Man Bowles never came near the Bank again, though he was 
able to retain his office. 

The vice-president was Colonel Bob Summers, who wore 
stiff-bosomed white shirts, with gold studs, cultivated a silvery 
goatee, and drank his toddy every morning without fail. The 
Colonel was the town aristocrat whose main business, appar- 
ently, was to keep alive the Confederate tradition. He had 
‘been to Congress many years before and was the regular 
Fourth of July orator, despite his seventy-five years. Colonel 
Bob lived across the railroad opposite the Bank, and on sum- 
‘mer afternoons could be seen taking his nap out in the little 
law office that stood in one corner of his spacious yard. No 
client had been in the office in twenty years, and little did the 
Colonel care. His plantations and his Negro tenants kept him 
well supplied. So long as he could be assured of an iced mint 
julep after his nap in the little office, he would be content. 
Colonel Bob also figured little in the Bank. 

The real banker was the cashier. He was eminently re- 
spected in Midland and his advice was asked and taken on all 
‘matters in town affairs; he was wise enough to give as little 
and make that as non-committal as possible. He was college 
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bred, in a South Carolina college, extremely courteous in man- 
ner and speech, devout in religious matters, impeccably honest, 
hardworking, and an innate aristocrat. 

At fifteen, I was the assistant cashier. Under that ambi- 
tious title, I did everything from janitor’s service to negotiat- 
ing small loans through Augusta and New York banks. I 
swept the pine floors, built fires, kept the books, ran errands, 
drew up mortgages, acted as teller, and, in short, came about 
as near to being an eighteenth-century indentured apprentice 
as you could find. I boarded with the cashier, went to church 
with him, and began to imitate his ways of speaking and writ- 
ing. He taught me all that I knew about banking, and on the 
whole it was a salutary schooling in human experience if not 
in fiscal matters. Only the articles of apprenticeship were 
lacking to make the relationship complete. The two of us 
did all of the work in the Bank. 

The Bank had no settled policies—only certain notions and 
practices, which, to fit the Dark Corner temperament, were in- 
formal and inexact in the extreme. In general these were 
practices such as characterized most country banks in the 
South, though there were some distinctive features peculiar 
to the Dark Corner. Among the more positive notions was 
a deep-seated aversion to the Federal Reserve System. This 
was a typical country-bank attitude, for two reasons. First, 
the system required members to maintain a certain percentage 
of funds on deposit in the District Reserve Bank at all times, 
a requirement much too stringent for such banks as that at 
Midland. Second, the Federal Reserve System had declared 
war on one of the small bank’s chief sources of revenue, the 
exorbitant “exchange” charge. This was a charge, never less 
than ten cents, that the Bank made for “collecting” all checks 
drawn on it which were not sent through its clearing agents 
in Augusta or New York. Thus, if some Bank in North Caro- 
lina sent a check for $1,000 on the Bank of Midland directly 
to the Bank for collection, a check on Augusta for $999 would 
be returned, and the North Carolina Bank would still have to 
collect the Augusta item. The charge for remitting this “ex- 
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change” was usually one-tenth of one per cent of the total 
amount remitted. I suppose the “exchange” collected by the 
Bank in a year amounted to an average of about $2 a day— 
more than my annual salary. Bitter legal battles in the South 
marked the yielding of this luscious plum of the small banks. 

The Bank was very informal in the way it conducted busi- 
ness. The sign outside said that banking hours were from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. But no one paid any attention to that. Sunrise 
often found a Negro or an early Midlander waiting in the 
cashier’s yard for an opportunity to walk with him down the 
railroad to the Bank while discussing some domestic situation 
that required urgent financing. And often deposits were being 
taken in and checks cashed long! after the lamps had been lit 
and the day’s books balanced. The laxity in overdrafts has 
already been mentioned ; one “depositor” ran an overdraft in 
the neighborhood of $5,000 for weeks at a time. The notes of 
the Bank included some that had been standing for years; 
their makers had fallen on hard times and the Bank was 
doing its part to help them along. Every year the church ran 
a deficit, and the amount due the preacher was borrowed from 
the bank, thus making the note larger and larger as time 
went on. 

One episode illustrating the Bank’s casual practices oc- 
curred when the door to the cannon-ball safe stuck fast. It 
remained shut for years, and during the whole of that time 
the bank examiner took the Cashier’s word for the amount of 
cash and bonds in the safe—he knew that it was to be de- 
pended upon. During this time we made a practice of taking 
home any unusual amounts of cash or securities, secreting 
them on various parts of our persons, for the soft-steel door 
of the large vault would offer little resistance to a burglar’s 
blowtorch. For three months of this time the cashier was 
absent on account of illness, and I found it no easy task to con- 
ceal $10,000 worth of liberty bonds and perhaps $2,000 in 
currency under my light summer clothing. If some of the 
Negroes walking along the railroad after dark could have 
known that the frightened boy they saw had under each garter 
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perhaps as much as $1,000 in bills and twice that amount in 
bonds tightly bound under his belt, the Bank of Midland 
would probably have collapsed right there. At the cashier’s 
home these funds and securities were kept in a typewriter 
desk as being safer than the Bank vault. All this time the 
knowledge of these practices and of the safe’s condition was 
kept in absolute secrecy. 

Nor did the Bank show its distrust of customers by charg- 
ing certified checks against their accounts on the day they 
were drawn. Certification simply meant that when the check 
was presented it would be paid, and that the Bank entertained 
the hope and belief that the drawer would have funds on de- 
posit to cover it at that future date; indeed, checks were some- 
times certified when the drawer had an overdraft and on at 
least one occasion a blank check was certified for a particu- 
larly trustworthy customer who did not know the exact price 
of the automobile he wished to buy in another part of the state. 


IV 


Every year, with one fatal exception, was like every other 
year for the Bank. Along about March 15 the Negroes came 
in droves to make their annual loans. They sat on window 
sills, squatted on the lobby floor, or lolled about in the warm 
sunshine outside, talking and laughing. Making a “borry” 
at the Bank was as habitual a thing as planting cotton or at- 
tending lodge. Every one of them knew the process by heart, 
and knew on exactly what date the “borrying” would begin; 
it was a date set by time-honored custom. Nine out of ten 
of the Negroes were tenants whose landlords “’dorsed” for 
them at the Bank. But the words tenant and landlord were 
probably never heard in the Dark Corner. “Cun’l Bob’s 
Nigger” or “Marse Jahn’s Nigger” would be the share-crop- 
per’s designation, and his landlord would be referred to as 
“Cun’l Bob” or “Marse Jahn.” If Cun’l Bob’s Nigger ambled 
up to the teller’s wicket, hat in hand and chewing a sweet-gum 
twig, something like this would ensue: 
Cashier : “Well, John, same as last year?” 
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Cun’l Bob’s Nigger: “Nossuh, boss, nossuh. Mo’n dat, 
mo’n dat. Ole black mule Liza up ’n died, yassuh. Ef’n hit 
hadna been fo ole black mule dyin’ an’ de missus and chillun 
bein’ laid low wit’ de quinzy, I moughta done. . . . Not now, 
nossuh! Gotta be mo’n dat to git through wit’ de plowin’.” 

Cashier: “This is the third time you’ve increased, John. 
How much more do you want?” 

Cun’l Bob’s Nigger (shifting uneasily, then grasping the 
wicket with one horny black hand, poking lis nose through 
the rods, and speaking in sepulchral tones): “Bout fifty, I 
reackons, boss, ’bout fifty. Make de whole mawgidge fo’ 
three-fifty. Make it fo’ three-fifty, yassuh.” 

Cashier : “Well, perhaps it can be arranged, but you ought 
to keep it down if possible.” (He begins to fill in the blank 
spaces on the blue mortgage.) 

Cun’l Bob’s Nigger: ““Yassuh, da’s right, da’s right, boss. 
~—_— 

Cashier : “Now, what security, John?” 

Cun’l Bob’s Nigger (furrowing his brow and looking 
“werried’): “’T aint much, boss, ’t aint much. . . . Ole one- 
hoss waggin wit’ d’harness. . . .” 

Cashier: “In good repair ?” 

Cun’l Bob’s Nigger: “Nuthin’ to brag on, boss. . . .” 

Cashier: “All right, what else?” 

Cun’l Bob’s Nigger: “Two yea’ ole mule, name Beulah, 


she sandy-col’d. . . . Brindly cow, no ho’hns . . . fo’ yea’s ole, 
yassuh, fo’ yea’s ole. .. . Two bo’ shoats. . . . Ten acres of 
cotton. ... Nossuh, cain’t plant as much as las’ yea’... . Two 


acres o’ cawn. Yassuh, jes’ two...an’ a patch o’ sugah cane 
an’ a patch o’ goobers. Da’s all.” 

(The cashier continues to write for a few moments, finally 
sticks the pen through the wicket, and John touches its point 
solemnly, as if it 1s some mystic wand. The cashier then 
makes a little cross in the space designated as “John Marshall, 
his mark,’ and resumes his writing. John replaces his hat, 
his furrowed brow relaxes, and he makes jovial remarks to 
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those behind him. He laughs loud—louder and more uneasily 
than the others. They will do the same in their turn.) 

Cashier : “How much cash do you want, John?” 

Cun’l Bob’s Nigger: “Wal, boss, ’bout fifty dollars... . I 
reckons fifty is ’bout all I wants now. . . . Credick me wit’ 
de balance.” 

“De balance” would amount to a sum which would make 
the state’s legal rate of eight per cent a thing of theory and 
not of practice, another instance of the informal ways of the 
Bank. But the Bank had to exist, and nothing was more logi- 
cal than that it should do so at the cost of those whom it 
favored. Moreover, money in New York and Augusta cost 
six per cent, in the way the Bank had to get it, and two per 
cent margin was not enough for safety. Too, the charges 
which made Cun’l Bob’s Nigger pay more than eight per cent 
for his loan were perfectly legitimate charges for such things 
as drawing up and recording the mortgage. Of course, the 
mortgage was drawn by the salaried cashier or his assistant 
and it was the exception rather than the rule for the Bank to 
record such a document. But, as I said, those in the Dark 
Corner are not given to analyzing costs. Cun’l Bob’s Nigger 
knew nothing of the dark secret of calculating interest or of 
the state’s legal rate. Indeed, the whole banking process was 
as mystical to him as his lodge rites. John would as soon 
have revealed a streak of agnosticism before his sleek Baptist 
preacher as to have become sceptical of the Bank’s practices. 
His whole cosmos would have been deranged if the Bank’s rep- 
utation had been challenged in the least. Besides, after a winter 
of penury, cold cash, no matter how costly, had a way of 
acting as a pleasant opiate on any incipient grievances or 
scepticisms. New harness, fatback, meal, calico for the Mis- 
sus, even flour and black strap molasses could now be pro- 
cured in ample quantities. Forthwith John would repair to 
Bill Relfe’s store and that night Beulah wouid draw home a 
creaking and groaning wagon. Such provisions, extrava- 
gantly bought at first, would account for at least a third of 
John’s “borry.” The remainder would be drained out in small 
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quantities during the planting season. By harvest he would 
be without cash and ready for the autumn splurge that came 
with harvest. 

It will be observed that the principal security for the money 
lent to Cun’l Bob’s Nigger was the cotton that could not be 
planted until after the loan was made and the money in John’s 
possession. Before the loan matured any number of things 
might destroy or lessen the value of the “security,” such as 
drought or too much rain. But John was Cun’l Bob’s Nigger 
and Cun’l Bob would see to it that nothing short of an act 
of Providence prevented the ten acres of cotton from coming 
to full fruition. For he had an interest in those same ten 
acres. If he furnished the seed and fertilizer and required no 
other rental, his share was usually half. If John was lucky, 
he might make six or even seven bales with five hundred 
pounds in a bale, though five bales would be more probable. 
Three or four of these would be his own. Two of them, per- 
haps more, would go to pay the Bank. If cotton was twenty 
cents, he might have from $100 to $200 net to last him until 
the next spring “borry.” John could eke this out during the 
slack winter months by hauling lumber, working on the rail- 
road, or cutting and drying wood for the textile mills up at 
Greenville. The Missus, if necessary, could take in washing 
and do odd jobs for Cun’l Bob’s family. At any rate, the 
corn crib was full, the two “bo’ shoats,” grown to maturity, 
could be salted down as bacon, smoked as hams, or ground up 
as sausage. The woods and briar patches were full of ’possum 
and. “cottontails,” which John’s several hounds were adept in 
trailing. Besides expenses were light—lodge dues, the Bap- 
tist preacher, and sickness constituted the most certain lia- 
bilities. Beulah, of course, might die from overwork and 
undernourishment. But they would live, and, what is more, 
be content. 

Thus the years wore on for the Bank, spring lending and 
fall collecting, meagre financing of meagre farming. Devas- 
tating storms, droughts, low prices, and poor crops broke the 
monotony occasionally, but in the long run both the financing 
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and the farming broke about even. The immediate post-war 
years brought 30- and 40-cent cotton and with it Fords and 
silk dresses for even Cun’l Bob’s Nigger. The Bank pros- 
pered. 

Vv 


But 1920 was the fatal exception. That year saw the 
Bank beset by three scourges: low cotton prices, the boll wee- 
vil, and the fertilizer-stock salesman. It might have weathered 
the boll weevil and the low prices, but the salesmen proved 
disastrous. Everyone, with a fascinated feeling of doom, had 
been watching the boll weevil make his way up from the lower 
South, and his entry in the Dark Corner was almost precisely 
predictable. With cotton at forty cents, there were a few 
who held on and talked glibly of dollar-a-pound cotton, though 
the level heads knew that prices would tumble. But the sales- 
men were unpredictable. And surprise was by no means the 
only way in which the fertilizer-stock salesmen took the Dark 
Corner. 

They knew all of the tricks, and their campaign was 
planned with such meticulous care that none was overlooked. 
They brought letters of endorsement from high bankers up 
North, some of whom were enrolled as stockholders—names 
that had weight with the Bank of Midland. They found out 
all they could about the officers of the Bank before they arrived, 
and made them the first objective. This defense carried, the 
remainder of the Dark Corner would be easy. The two sales- 
men were dressed on Wednesday with the same elegance as 
on Sunday; they shaved every morning, and in other small 
particulars differed from the natives. Yet they were very 
democratic and knew, when attending barbecues and fish fries, 
just how far they should go in flattering suspicious farmers. 
They timed their appearance at Midland with the exactness 
of military strategy; it was just after crops had been laid by, 
when the farmers had time to attend political gatherings or 
“protracted meetings.”* Most of the assemblages in and 
about Midland at that time had one topic of conversation: the 


* Religious revivals. 
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fertilizer-stock salesman and their “proposition.” Even the 
boll weevil was temporarily forgotten. 

Their proposition was well-nigh irresistible. The first 
premise was the absolute need of fertilizer in the Dark Corner. 
One had but to glance at those bare red hills to admit the 
finality of that argument. Their next, that fish fertilizer was 
superior to all other kinds for use in such soils, might have 
‘been queried by a chemist but not by Midland farmers. Fer- 
tilizer was fertilizer. Granted, then, that the Dark Corner 
needed fish fertilizer, the question resolved itself down to the 
problem of how to obtain it in the cheapest way possible. This 
problem the salesmen magnanimously agreed to solve in a 
way that would enable the Dark Corner to buy its fertilizer 
at cost and to make itself as rich as Croesus while doing so. 
The more fertilizer used, the cheaper it would become and the 
greater the financial return to Midland. Every farmer would 
become a capitalist; he would no longer sweat and toil in the 
fields, but would wear stiff white shirts like Colonel Bob, 
smoke fine cigars, have brandy every night, and become a 
gentleman farmer. The prospect was dazzling and the fancy 
grew more lush in the minds of Midlanders when they glanced 
down and looked at their own patched and faded overalls. 

This was the proposition: a Midland farmer would sub- 
scribe for, say, one hundred shares of stock in the fertilizer 
corporation at $10 a share. He could then buy a certain 
number of tons of fertilizer at cost, an arrangement which 
made it advisable for the larger farmers to buy as much stock 
as possible in order to get as much fertilizer as they needed 
at the low rate. Besides this great advantage, dividends would 
come in. The stock might be doubled, probably quadrupled. 
The dividends and stock multiplications would even pay for 
the fertilizer used, and the more fertilizer used, the bigger 
the dividends would be. Thus caught in the grip of a grand 
circle of prosperity, Midland would wax wealthier and wealth- 
ier. But, to get back to reality, one hundred shares at $10 
represented $1,000 in cold cash, a thing few natives of the 
Dark Corner could command. To this the salesmen had a 
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ready reply that was unanswerable: the Midlander’s note, 
without collateral and without a definite term, was acceptable 
in payment for the stock. 

Not only acceptable, but it might be reasonably expected 
that the dividends and the stock increases would in time pay 
for both the fertilizer and the note. Few Midlanders could 
resist such an opportunity. The Bank officials were among 
the first to sign, followed by other leading farmers. The 
list of subscriptions grew longer and longer, the stack of 
promissory notes became bulkier and bulkier. Then, when 
the whole territory had been thoroughly canvassed, the sales- 
men brought the Bank into the scene once more. 

Their proposition to the Bank was also irresistible, es- 
pecially as cotton prices were falling and as the furrows were 
covered with weevil-punctured cotton squares. The stack of 
promissory notes was laid on the cashier’s desk. Their total 
was roughly $40,000—a big sum for the Dark Corner. “Dis- 
count these notes,” said the salesmen, “and give us in return 
your Cashier’s check for $40,000 dated one year from today. 
The signers of these notes are reliable farmers; but we will 
put up as further security the stock for which these notes 
were given as payment.” 

This was breath-taking. The Bank would collect eight per 
cent interest on $40,000 for one year without having to ad- 
vance a cent of actual money, without having to borrow in 
Augusta or New York! Of course, in a year the Bank would 
have to pay the $40,000 cashier’s check. But by that time 
the notes could be discounted at six per cent in Augusta with 
such excellent security, and the Bank would still be making 
money. The security couldn’t be questioned—at least not by 
bank officers who were themselves purchasers of some of it. 
Some of the farmers might even pay their notes before the 
year had elapsed and thus enable the Bank to handle the 
$40,000 cashier’s check without having to borrow more than 
$25,000 or $30,000. Anyway, here was a year’s interest on 
$40,000 to be had for the taking, and the officials were con- 
vinced that if the fertilizer corporation was making a great 
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effort to bring prosperity to Midland, the Bank certainly ought 
to help out. The notes were discounted, the cashier’s check 
was issued, the Bank credited itself with $3,200 earned in- 
terest, and the fertilizer-stock salesmen. left town, never to 
appear in the Dark Corner again. The whole campaign had 
lasted less than two weeks. 

Their departure brought the Dark Corner back to the 
realities of a slim crop and low prices. Summer drew to a 
close and the first bolls began to open, not with the fluffy, 
exuberant whiteness as in former years, but with a jaundiced 
lump of worthless fibre exposed to view. Harvest came, and 
few acres yielded more than one hundred pounds, whereas 
the best farmers had occasionally produced six hundred pounds 
onanacre. Hardly a farmer paid his mortgage in full at the 
Bank, a few made small payments, and the majority paid 
nothing at all. The spring “borries” were continued indefi- 
nitely. Luckily there was corn and pork in plenty, and cane 
syrup could take the place of black strap. The Ford was run 
under the lean-to and left there, a dilapidated roosting-place 
for fowls. 

Winter passed away, with cotton prices still waning. One 
store became bankrupt, and a few Negroes left their shacks 
in the middle of the night and went North. Lurid folk tales 
began to spring up in the cabins about the Evil Spirit behind 
the weevil scourge. The negro preachers talked of visita- 
tions and found apt illustrations for their sermons on the 
wages of sin. Spring came... . 

But not the fish fertilizer. Then the direful news reached 
the Dark Corner; the fertilizer corporation had gone into the 
hands of a receiver. It was, to be sure, possessed of an au- 
thentic fertilizer plant where some fertilizer was actually 
produced, and a few tons had found their way into the Dark 
Corner. But the “security” for the $40,000 worth of notes 
at the Bank was as worthless as a punctured cotton boll. 
Slowly the realization came over the farmers of the Dark 
Corner that they had signed actual promissory notes bearing 
the legal rate of interest, had speculated with money they did 
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not possess, and had bargained for worthless stock. More- 
over, those were demand notes, payable whenever the Bank 
might call for payment. When they were signed, the farmers 
had thought the fertilizer concern would hold them; they 
had not foreseen the possibility that they would be discounted. 
That put a new face on things. It set the Bank against the 
Dark Corner, something that had never happened before. 
Loud were the imprecations invoked upon the heads of the 
salesmen—but they were up North no one knew where. 

The Bank became uneasy. The notes of the preceding 
autumn were still being carried, and the day for the payment 
of the $40,000 cashier’s check drew steadily nearer. The 
notes, secured with nothing but worthless stock, could not be 
rediscounted. Moreover, the cashier’s check was no longer 
held by the fertilizer corporation; it had been discounted im- 
mediately in New York, and the New York bank could not 
be parried in the same manner as a defunct corporation might 
be. 

Then the spirit of the Dark Corner asserted itself—the 
same spirit that had enabled one-eyed Ben Tillman, with his 
Rifle Democracy, back in 1876, to return several hundred more 
Democratic votes than there were registered voters. Things 
like that can happen in the Dark Corner, which is perhaps as 
good reason as any for the name it had. The Midlanders 
and outlying farmers immediately hired an Edgefield lawyer 
and prepared to resist the Bank, the fertilizer corporation, or 
any one else who might insist on the payment of their notes. 
One or two of the leading citizens took their medicine and 
paid up. A few more promised to pay when they could; but 
most of them simply disregarded the Bank’s pleas. It looked 
as if the challenge would have to be accepted. The Bank 
entered suit on one of the rebellious farmers. 

The trial was called. The courtroom was packed, and the 
lawyers found an excellent opportunity to try out their ante 
bellum type of oratory. The jury, composed of farmers who 
had been lucky enough to escape being swindled but were heart- 
ily in sympathy with their fellows, scratched their stubble chins 
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and chewed their cut-plug tobacco in manifest appreciativeness 
when the defense attorneys began to paint the picture of the 
stock salesmen. They filed out at length and reached a ver- 
dict in short order: the notes had been secured by fraud and 
the signers were not liable. But fortunately the judge at one 
time or another had read law. He rose in wrath and, after 
telling the jury that such a course of procedure at law would 
‘upset the whole business structure, threw their verdict out 
and ordered a new trial. The Bank finally won the test case 
when it was retried, but that was small comfort. Judgments 
might be executed, but on what? All this had taken time, and 
meanwhile the New York bank was wondering, with all of 
the forceful language that it could command, what sort of 
banking practice it was that made a functioning institution 
decline payment on its own check? “Lack of funds” was the 
honest and helpless answer that came back from the Dark 
Corner. 

There was one final resort—foreclosure on the mortgages 
of the preceding year, and the Bank well knew that it was 
almost like signing its own death warrant to adopt this course. 
But this was the more easily resolved upon as the second year 
was giving promise of being even more disastrous than the 
first, and many Negroes were absconding by night, going 
North to swell the black areas of New York, Philadelphia, and 
Detroit. If anything was to be collected from them, fore- 
closure must be undertaken immediately. An agent was dis- 
patched posthaste by the Bank. With a saddlebag full of 
foreclosures, he scoured the Dark Corner and presently the 
Bank began to assemble the “security.” Within a week there 
was in a neighboring stable as miscellaneous a collection of 
scrawny cows and mules and horses as could be gathered any- 
where. They were all ready for the buzzards in the pasture 
(the Dark Corner had no abattoir). These undernourished 
creatures were ravenously hungry. In a short time the Bank 
found that its “security” was running up a sizable grain and 
hay account, and no buyers were in sight. There was nothing 
to do but return the cows and mules to their former owners. 
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They, of course, were even less able to feed them than the 
Bank. In the end the buzzards got them and the Northern 
cities got most of their owners. 

That settled it. Early in the autumn the Bank closed its 
doors, and I left the Dark Corner to enter school. So far as I 
know the promissory notes given for the fertilizer stock have 
never been paid, nor have the crop mortgages. The depositors 
did not lose much, for those who were not running overdrafts 
usually had a balance that represented money borrowed from 
the Bank. Three or four of the substantial citizens were the 
ones who felt it most. The Dark Corner farmers began to 
go to the merchants in the spring for their provisions and have 
them charged instead of making a “borry.” But the Bank 
still stands there, with the flourishing sign in three colors 
splashed over the front window, and from the coaches of the 
C. & W. R. it might not be noticed that the building is just an 
empty shell. The vault door is rusty and opens with difficulty. 
Cobwebs give a feathery touch to the wicket, and the empty 
till emits musty odors. . . . There it stands—mute evidence 
of the backwash of a system too complex to be fully com- 
prehended even by all those living outside of the Dark Corner. 
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HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


Two Hunprep Years or Epucation, BICENTENNIAL 1733-1933, SAVANNAH, 
CuaTHam County, Georcia. By Haygood S. Bowden. Richmond: Press of 
The Dietz Printing Co., 1932. Pp. xv, 381. 


As a part of the bicentennial celebration of the founding of Georgia, 
this history of two hundred years of education in Savannah and Chat- 
ham County is very appropriate. The author, a teacher in the Savan- 
nah High School, has gleaned from the contemporary newspapers and 
elsewhere many bits of information concerning education in Chatham 
County from 1733 to the present. From the early school activities of 
the Moravians, the Salzburgers, John Wesley, and George Whitefield 
to the present school system, the author moves in annalistic fashion, and 
yet with a few poetic touches. 

Aside from the fact that there is much information in the book, one 
can say little for it. It lacks arrangement, it is discursive, eulogistic, 
and undocumented. There is no attempt to analyze the factors which 
retarded or accelerated educational efforts, nor is there any attempt to 
explain the predominance of the private over the public school in the 
early days. The statements that Oglethorpe was the father of educa- 
tion in Georgia, and that “No population anywhere had a greater per- 
centage of college-bred and university-degreed leaders” than this colony 
may be true, but many readers will want more proof than the author 
gives. The absence of a bibliography and an index does not increase 
the book’s usefulness. 

R. H. Woopy. 


OLD EDITION REVISED 


History oF THE Lost STATE oF FRANKLIN. By Samuel Cole Williams. Revised 
edition. New York: The Press of the Pioneers, 1933. Pp. xviii, 378. $6.00. 
Although announced in the prospectus as a revised and expanded, 

limited and signed, edition, this volume is essentially the same as the 

original edition of 1924. The new publishers have changed the format 
and pagination only slightly. A short introduction has been contributed 
by Carl S. Driver, author of a recent life of John Sevier. Some half 
dozen footnotes have been added or expanded, and perhaps a dozen new 
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paragraphs have been incorporated in the text. Two paragraphs have 
been added on the boundaries of Franklin, one on the Constitutional 
Convention of 1796, and one on Dr. James O’Fallon’s colonization 
scheme. A short sketch of Thomas Love has been written to accom- 
pany that of Robert Love, and the sketch of Andrew Taylor has been 
corrected. The author has revised and enlarged the list of famous 
descendants of the Franklin fathers, and has added a roll of Brigadier- 
General Martin’s officers down to and including captains. The index 
has been enlarged by some two score entries, mainly proper names, and 
five titles have been added to the bibliography. But there are still 
more errors than there ought to be. For example, Brookins Campbell’s 
name is misspelled in the index, neither Micajah Tracey nor John 
Tunnel could be found on page 266 as the index stated, and Mrs. Car- 
ter, whose death at the hands of the Indians was narrated on that page, 
is not in the index. The reviewer thinks that in the absence of a crit- 
ical bibliography, the date and place of the publications should be given. 
R. H. Woopy. 


A STUDY OF RELIGIONS 


Mopern TENDENCIES IN Wortp Reticions. By Charles S. Braden. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1933. $2.50. 

In this book Professor Braden fulfills a need which students of re- 
ligions feel constantly. The book is really a study of the condition of 
religion in certain areas, namely, China, Japan, India, Russia, the Mos- 
lem lands, together with Judaism in America. This choice of areas, 
while somewhat fortuitous, is yet fairly complete. An effort is made 
to point out tendencies manifest since 1900. In this book Professor 
Braden has had the assistance of several persons closely acquainted 
with conditions in the various areas discussed. A good deal of the study 
of the history of religions is necessarily spent in the past and this book 
makes an effort to supplement such historical study with a statement 
of what is now in progress. 

James Cannon III. 


PERFORMS NEEDED SERVICE 


Greek Papyri oF THE First Century. By W. Hersey Davis. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1933. Pp. xxx, 84. $2.00. 


Especially in the last fifty years, and particularly from the dry 
Egyptian sands, thousands of Greek papyrus fragments of both literary 
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and non-literary character, dating from the fourth century B.C. on, 
have been recovered. Besides their contribution to the understanding 
of contemporary religion, and other cultural elements, these fragments 
have revolutionized the study of Hellenistic Greek, in which the New 
Testament was written. 
Professor Davis has performed a needed service in the preparation 
of this little introduction to the Greek papyri, presented to Professor 
A. T. Robertson on his seventieth birthday. He has selected from 
previous publications twenty-one non-literary fragments of the first 
century A.D., giving the text, translation, and linguistic notes. The 
selection might well have been larger, and the twelve page introduction 
less cursory. The bibliography of papyrus collections, grammars, lex- 
icons, and general works is an excellent aid. Deserving a place in it are 
also Walter Bauer, Griechisch-Deutsches Worterbuch (Giessen, 1928) ; 
Gerhard Kittle, Theologisches Wérterbuch (Stuttgart, 1932) ; and per- 
haps H. Pernot, Grammaire de Grec Moderne, 4th ed. (Paris, 1921). 


KENNETH W. CLARK. 


PICTURES OF ACADEMIC LIFE 


Jane Hore. By Elizabeth Janet Gray. New York: The Viking Press, 1933. 

Pp. 276. 

This story is a charming and fascinating reconstruction of life in 
old Chapel Hill on the eve of the War Between the States and brings 
the reader many a delightful glimpse into scenes of a past day. The 
book can hardly be designated a novel; perhaps it may best be classified 
as belonging to the Little Women genre. While Mrs. Vining has pri- 
marily intended her volume for girls of high school age, more mature 
readers, especially if they be old enough to remember Chapel Hill as it 
was in the halcyon days of yore, will be delighted with the pageant that 
here passes in review. 

Here are pictures of academic life in a quiet, sleepy old village that 
saw the procession of the months march past, bringing the sempiternal 
round of celebrations such as Commencement, the Fourth of July in 
the old (and grand) manner with orations, parades of The Orange 
Guard or The Wilmington Light Infantry; student pranks and revel- 
ries, staid professors walking under the old trees; here you may vision 
the quaint fashions of the past, the stock and high pointed collar, hoop- 
skirt and basque (whatever that may be), lavender and old lace. Nos- 
talgic perfumes of the past rise from the pages of this book; for the 
mood and atmosphere which it creates and transmits, it well merits 
reading by those who cherish the things of another day. 

Orav K. LuNDEBERG. 
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INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE 


Tue Great TRADITION: AN INTERPRETATION OF AMERICAN LITERATURE SINCE THE 
Civ War. By Granville Hicks. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. 
Pp. 317. 

Emerson had confidence in the common man, Whitman felt a kin- 
ship with mechanics. Howells dipped into sociological and economic 
problems. The muck-rakers of the 1890’s denounced oppression. Upton 
Sinclair and Jack London called themselves socialists. “This is the 
great tradition of American literature.” And, we are to believe, this 
great tradition is to be continued in our day by the Marxist school of 
our journalists, since in the “difficult years” that loom before us artistic 
impartiality is “impossible.” 

As even the casual reader of contemporary books and magazines 
must realize, the socialism of Theodore Dreiser and Sherwood Anderson 
is being rapidly supplanted by a fresher wave of radicalism in our lit- 
erary, and sub-literary, circles. Mr. Hicks calls the roll of “com- 
munist sympathizers,” among whom we find the names of Joseph Free- 
man, V. F. Calverton, Newton Arvin, Edmund Wilson, Waldo Frank, 
Malcolm Cowley, C. P. Fadiman, Horace Gregory, Countee Cullen, and 
John Dos Passos. The author himself should hold a high place in this 
group, for it is doubtful whether many of the lot surpass him either in 
the sincerity of his revolt against Capitalism or in genuine literary 
ability. 

One might suppose, from the special interests of its author, that 
The Great Tradition as literary interpretation is as half-baked as the 
work of Mr. Vernon Calverton or of Mr. Michael Gold, but such is by 
no means the case. Mr. Hicks knows a good book and a literary weak- 
ness when he sees them, and, except for a serene disdain for “roman- 
ticism,” whose connections with the most “modern” literary theories 
he does not understand, and a partially avowed predilection for realistic 
contemporaneousness in setting, he judges the writers in his “tradition” 
and out of it with unusual acuteness and soundness. Of his own group 
he praises heartily no one but Dos Passos, the White Hope of the liter- 
ary agitators, and even Dos Passos is to him a worthy author of future 
possibility. 

That an economic and sociological incubus should force the critic 
into the field of fiction and away from poetry goes without saying ; for, 
should his criteria be applied to Virgil, Dante, and Milton, as well as 
Emily Dickinson and the “genteel” folk like Aldrich and Gilder, they 
would topple before his onslaughts as quickly as the most trivial poet- 
aster who ever escaped a rejection slip from The Atlantic Monthly. 
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But as a study of a trend in the fiction produced in this country since 
the Civil War The Great Tradition is a highly deserving work. Indeed, 
no other critic in such short space has judged the literary output of 
people like pamphleteer Sinclair or pornographist Cabell with greater 
skill and restrained brilliance than has Mr. Hicks. 

A reader having turned the last page of The Great Tradition may 
still believe that the Almighty Dollar has vitiated much American liter- 
.ature more directly in tremendous royalties paid for trashy pot-boilers 
than indirectly through a Capitalist system, but he cannot deny that it 
is a highly stimulating work of criticism. If the radical authors of our 
day can muster a few more writers like Mr. Hicks, they will assuredly 
be heard from—even though Dos Passos return to his earlier mood of 
Harvard estheticism. 


































CLARENCE GOHDES. 


AN IMPRESSIVE WORK 


History oF NorwecIAN LITERATURE. By Theodore Jorgenson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1933. Pp. xiii, 559. 





This impressive history of the very significant literary production 
of Norway, from the Eddic Poems down to the present day, at last 
comes to fill a long felt want. The one standard work available to date 
in this field in the English language, Scandinavian Literature by Topsoe- 
Jensen, was necessarily too summary in its treatment and limited in 
scope to furnish the reader with anything in the way of a comprehensive 
and detailed discussion of the subject. The appearance of this solid 
and well-documented account of literary art in Norway will be saluted 
with satisfaction not only by serious students of European letters in 
general, but also by a host of readers who follow current production of 
foreign writers, chiefly in the field of the novel, through the medium of 
translation. Information and critical appreciation of such important 
figures as Hamsun, Boyer, Undset, and Olav Duun, to mention names 
that have become popular in this country in recent years, has been 
scattered through magazines and collections of essays not easily acces- 
sible in every library. The Jorgenson volume will therefore be a wel- 
come accession to every college and city library where it will furnish 
the book cataloguer with pertinent data, and will provide orientation to 
the club member who may be preparing a paper. 

The work is more than a bare chronicle of literary art in Norway. 
Rather it might be called an interpretation of the history and develop- 
ment of Norse cultural life. The author has seen more than the sur- 
face colors of the tapestry he weaves; here the reader will constantly 
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feel an awareness of the fact that art in poetry, saga and song, drama 
and novel, is intimately bound to the plastic arts, the music, the folk- 
lore, and the legends of the people. More than that: he will receive 
an attractive orientation into the geography, the religious temper and 
mood of the race, as well as an understanding of the economic and 
political background against which many of these patterns were woven. 

Very properly the author has stressed the modern and contemporary 
periods of his subject, devoting more than half his space to the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. Thus his chapters on Ibsen and Bjérn- 
son, XIV and XV respectively, cover pages 245-288. While the scope 
of his treatment is not encyclopedic, the searcher for light on even 
minor writers of the last fifty years will not be disappointed. An in- 
teresting and not unwelcome feature of Mr. Jorgenson’s treatment of 
biographical material is his habit of mentioning the maiden name of 
each author’s wife, as well as giving a suggestion of the emotional and 
artistic influence exerted by these women. 

When the publishers get ready to bring out a second edition of the 
work, they might well consider the advisability of adding a dozen pho- 
tographs of recent authors. This will enhance the appeal of the book 
as a library reference work. I have noted only one typographical error : 
Norks for Norsk, p. 335. The bibliographical references, largely in 
Norwegian, and many of them not available in American libraries, might 
well be expanded to include more titles in English. I find no references 
to book reviews published in English, whether here or in England. 
These, I believe, would be welcomed by American readers. Periodical 
references, restricted to one or two journals published in English, would 
be enhanced in value if given with greater exactness. American- 
Scandinavian Review, 1931, is hardly more than a vague suggestion that 
you may find something that has something to do with the author some- 
where in the twelve issues of the journal for 1931. 

Oxav K. LuUNDEBERG. 


SKETCHES OF RELIGIOUS LEADERS 
Founpers or Great Reticions. By Millar Burrows. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1931. Pp. x, 243. $2.00. 

This book contains sketches of nine famous leaders of religions: 
Lao-tze, Confucius, Mahavira, Buddha, Zoroaster, Moses, Mohammed, 
Nanak, and Jesus. It is planned for use in college courses in the his- 
tory of religions. After actual use in class room work the reviewer 
commends it as the best thing of this kind available. Other characters 
might well have been included such as Ikhnaton, Socrates, and Paul. 
As the author points out in the introduction “No religion, we must 
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always remember, is wholly the creation of any individual”; that is to 
say, the persons of whom accounts are given in this work were reform- 
ers rather than discoverers. In this work the author has not hesitated 
to try to give the pictures of great religious leaders as they have im- 
pressed themselves upon the minds of their followers. In other words, 
traditional and even legendary accounts are utilized in order to show 
how the minds of men have played upon the stories of those whom they 
‘revere. 

This book is commended for the purpose for which it was prepared. 

James Cannon III. 


IN FIELD OF BIOLOGY 


Tue Ties or Lire. By R. G. Hoskins. New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 

1933. Pp. xi, 352. 

When one attempts to present matter of a technical nature to the 
non-technical reader he encounters considerable difficulty in reducing 
the technical ideas to the common vocabulary; and when the technical 
matter is more or less spectacular in its relationships, one must be ex- 
ceedingly careful else he be rated as a yellow journalist. 

The subject matter of the endoctrine studies is in many cases exceed- 
ingly technical (and one may admit also controversial), and the phys- 
iological effects of some endocrine substances are so spectacular that it 
requires the skill of a genius to present this material to the average reader 
without danger of “marvel mongering.” In the present volume this end 
has been attained. Sound experimental and clinical evidence, written 
and interpreted for the average reader by one who has been following 
the literature of the field closely for a number of years, has been pre- 
sented in an interesting and pleasing manner, and any one wishing a 
general, but reliable view of the field of endocrinology would do well 
to read this volume. 

The more important ductless glands (adrenals, thyroid, parathy- 
roids, pituitary, sex glands, placenta, and thymus) are described and 
their relations to bodily health discussed. A special chapter is devoted 
to the relationship of the various endocrines to reproduction, and an- 
other to the best known endocrinal substance, namely insulin. 

The book closes with a hint of some of the things which are yet to 
be done with endocrines, and the last phrase, italicized in the text, ex- 
presses the idea of the author as well as that of all workers in the widely 
expansive field, namely, “More research is needed.” 

Bert CUNNINGHAM. 
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VALUABLE TO MILTON STUDENTS 


THE CAMBRIDGE MANuscrRiPT oF JoHN Mitton, Lycmas anp SoME OF THE OTHER 
Poems REPRODUCED FROM THE COLLOTYPE FACSIMILE, with a bibliographical 
note by Frank A. Patterson. Published for the Facsimile Text Society by the 
Columbia University Press, 1933. 

Recent study of Milton has profited greatly from the study of the 
handwriting of the poet and his secretaries. For example Miss Daryb- 
shire has recently succeeded in assigning to John Philips, younger 
nephew of Milton, the earliest biographical account of the poet, hitherto 
anonymous. The volumes containing facsimiles of the poet’s handwrit- 
ing have, however, generally been large and expensive. Consequently 
all students of Milton will welcome the reduced facsimile of part of the 
Cambridge manuscript prepared by the offset process; indeed the orig- 
inal facsimiles are now out of print and hard to get. 

Lovers of poetry will find the volume attractive, for it not only 
gives poems in the handwriting of their author, but also shows how he 
corrected his work. For example in Lycidas, line 160, he changed an 
original Corineus to the Bellerus that we now read. Charles Lamb, 
it is true, regretted his sight of the Cambridge manuscript, writing: 
“How it staggered me to see the fine things in their ore! interlined, 
corrected! as if their words were mortal, alterable, displaceable at 
pleasure as if they might have been otherwise, and just as good! as if 
inspiration were made up of parts, and these fluctuating, successive, in- 
different! I will never go into the workshop of any great artist again.” 
But we are now more likely to be interested in the methods of the artist. 
Those who use the volume should consult Professor Lockwood’s an- 
alysis of Milton’s corrections, to be found in Modern Language Notes, 
25. 201-5, and more conveniently in Professor Lane Cooper’s Methods 
and Aims in the Study of Literature, pp. 63-76. 

ALLAN H. GILpBert. 


MORE ESSAYS BY NOTED SCHOLAR 


IMITATION AND OTHER Essays. By Charles Hall Grandgent. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press; London: Humphry Milford, 1933. Pp. 190. $2.00. 


Any layman who may wonder how a philologist links his work 
to living reality and of what a student of linguistics thinks in moments 
of relaxation may turn to the latest volume of familiar essays by the 
noted scholar, Professor Grandgent. The perusal of the book will also 
be a pleasure to any devotee of language, for what human being does 
not naively enjoy finding in print an expression of his own inner reflec- 
tions ? 
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Which came first: thought or language? Why are all languages 
based on hearing rather than on other senses? Do animals use sounds 
for self-expression or for communication? What is the relation of 
nasality to sanctimoniousness, and of a national superiority complex 
to the learning of foreign language? Such problems are humorously 
and stimulatingly presented with widely selected illustrations from child- 
hood and from the animal kingdom. Mechanical behaviorism, for 
example, is illustrated by a playful dab at the author’s eye by Moses 
‘the cat, by a style of dentition, and by the universal habit of passing 
the pepper with the salt. 

But there is another interest in these essays, particularly marked in 
the last half of the volume. In “Cracks in the Clouds” the author 
transports us to the top of Mount Washington at sunrise. We are 
above a sea of clouds, which, slowly dissipating, opens in rifts, showing 
now one section of the hidden world, now another. So it is with 
memory of one’s past. At the last, the sea may entirely evaporate 
leaving all clear; but now, we catch little, fleeting glimpses of an in- 
teresting past, glimpses connected by no logical development of a cen- 
tral thought, but only by the chain of suggestion: old New England, the 
coast of Britany, the cartoons of Nast and Opper, a wig shop, childhood 
adventure. 

The many who have had the inestimable privilege of knowing Pro- 
fessor Grandgent and perhaps of hearing certain of these or other essays 
read at the Harvard Modern Language Club will see his quiet, pleasant 
face and hear his voice as they read. But all will come to feel the 
urbanity and culture which are Professor Grandgent’s and which form 
the ideal background of any teacher who seeks to instruct and inspire 
in our colleges and universities. 

GirrorD Davis. 


A STRANGE LIFE 


Tue STRANGE Lire or Lapy Biessincton. By Michael Sadleir. Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company, 1933. Pp. vii, 370. 


This book is a by-product and elaboration of the same author’s 
Edward and Rosina, which was a picture of Bulwer and his circle. 
Margaret Power’s career from her birth in Ireland in 1789 to her death 
in France sixty years later merits the adjective “strange”. Wedded to 
her first husband, Maurice St. Leger Farmer, at the age of fifteen, she 
escaped from him after three months. Three years later she formed a 
less conventional relation with Captain Thomas Jenkins. She was 
married to Charles John Gardiner, Earl of Blessington, in 1818 and 
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for the ensuing decade shared his curious adventures. In that time 
she knew and conversed with Byron, thus becoming one of the pur- 
veyors of information concerning that poet. Owing to the will of her 
husband, making an heir of Alfred, Count d’Orsay on condition that he 
wed one of his daughters by an earlier marriage, she was brought into 
an unusual relation with the Count. Later she was a novelest of a sort. 
Mr. Sadleir defends her character from the attacks of contemporaries 
who thwarted her aspiration to shine in London. Driven to France by 
debts, d’Orsay was recognized in his last days by Louis Napoleon then 
just beginning his career as emperor. 

Mr. Sadleir has gathered interesting material which students of the 
literary and social history of the time will find useful. He writes sym- 
pathetically of his subject with some feelings for style, but many readers 
will think that his matter might have been adequately presented in 
fewer pages. 





W. T. Laprape. 
A NOVELIST TRIES HISTORY 


THE Epwarpian Era. By André Maurois, translated by Hamish Miles. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1933. Pp. viii, 391. 


M. Maurois is by talent essentially a novelist. His biographies, there- 
fore, make easy reading and usually reveal a vivid personality amid the 
circumstances in which he lived and flourished. But a king is free 
to be a personality only in a limited degree. His official career over- 
shadows his private life, making it difficult to write of him as a man 
except in the narrow sphere in which his personal influence is felt in 
his office. The best chapters in this book are thus the first two, treating 
of the Prince of Wales and his mother. In the rest of it the canvas 
is too broad and the pattern of events too complicated for the author’s 
method. His sentences and paragraphs flow smoothly enough, but the 
total impression is wanting in unity and completeness. Carelessness 
concerning details might be overlooked if the picture as a whole were 
adequate to the scene it is meant to depict. 

W. T. LaprRAbE. 


APPLETON BIOGRAPHIES 


Gracomo Casanova. By Bonamy Dobrée. Oscar Witpe. By G. J. Renier, Ph.D. 
Mary QuEeEN or Scots. By Eric Linklater. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1933. Pp. viii, 169; iv, 167; iv, 162. 

Perhaps it is the fault of the volumes submitted for this review, 
but one wonders to what audience the publishers address this series. 

The books are competently written, but without distinction of style. A 
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reader wishing much knowledge of the subjects treated would prefer 
it in greater detail. Undergraduates will scarcely find that which their 
instructors send them to seek. Just what sort of mythical general 
readers will wish approximately a hundred and sixty small pages each 
on the score and more of characters already treated in this series is 
hard to imagine. But the success of the venture will be the test. If 
purchasers are attracted in profitable numbers the opinion of a skepti- 
cal reviewer may well go for naught. 

' At any rate, those anticipating an exploitation of departures from 
conventional personal morality will be disappointed in these three 
volumes except, perhaps, that of Mr. Renier. Mr. Linklater had the 
most difficult task of the three and performed it with least success. His 
treatment of Mary is naturally sympathetic—perhaps undeservedly so— 
but he sees little good in John Knox and the curious “Insanity of 
Calvinism” that had “seriously infected Scotland” by 1561. A man 
who “with the ease of a conjurer . . . could produce the Rock of Ages 
from under his beard, and with the skill of a cuttlefish . . . could 
darken the atmosphere with an inky effusion of sophistries” would seem 
to deserve at least as sympathetic treatment as the queen who “was no 
match for him.” It is doubtful whether prejudice against the “Reforma- 
tion” is of greater merit in an author than that for it of which he com- 
plains in others. Mr. Dobree’s story of the life of his old rake is told 
with skill, but one who relishes such company at all will probably wish 
more intimacy than the casual acquaintance furnished in this slender 
volume. 

W. T. Laprape. 





